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| steam-marine of France, and has published a second and more 
WHEN a steamer leaves the smoother waters and goes among | emphatic version of the Note in the shape of a Report. France, 
head-winds and cross-currents, althouzh its speed be not in- | say the Prince and his Commission, has not a steam-navy: the 
creased it seems to be making the hubbub which the elements | largest steam-ships are huge delusions, incapable of bearing the 
cause by beating against its bows. So it is with the course of | guns meant for them; the 450-horse frigates are deficient in 
Government in Ireland: though not more violent than it is in | power and speed, fit only for So not war-ships; the 
Bagiend, it appears to occasion the tumult which it merely marks | smaller frigates are equally inept; and the “Transatlantic” boats 
and does.not cause. There is no measure but what must encounter | have been made, really as well as ostensibly, packet-boats. For, 
storms in that stormy land, unless it be quite nugatory ; and even | as the clever young Admiral divulged to us his cunning device to 
then it may breed the worst of tumults, as witness the »vy@ of come upon us in the night, and “kill, kill, kill,” so he now lets us 
Repeal. The assent or even acquiescence of one party implies the | know that the so-called Post-office packets were meant for war- 
frantic hostility of all others. For the Maynooth Bill, the wind ships; whereas they have actually been made packet-ships! There 
with the Repealers is fair; and therefore it meets a hurricane | is an amazing redundancy of humour in that intent to deceive, self- 
from the Orange quarter: the project of the new Colleges wins the | frustration, and self-exposure both of the fraud and the failure. 
adual concurrence of the moderate Roman Catholics, headed | In such fashion the French might indulge themselves in wars 
y the most discreet and intelligent of their Prelates ; and there- | most harmlessly, doing all sides of the contest themselves ; plan- 
fore it provokes the increasing wrath of the immoderate Catholics ning the attack; providing the defeat, and magnanimously win+ 
and the less discreet Prelates, as well as that of the mor: violent | ing the victory over themselves—said by moralists to the 
Conservatives. While Archbishops Crolly and Murray are pro- | most glorious of all victories. Themselves their sole victors, they 
mising the measure a fair trial, Archbishop M‘Hale 1s writing | may achieve campaigns without ravaging countries, aggressions 
fierce invectives to Sir Robert Peel; and Mr. John O’Connell, | without striking a blow, defeat without disgrace, victories with- 
with a bitter feeling that stings him to candour, admits that the | out envy, “ and a great many other things without a great many 
Minister has succeeded in sowing division among the Roman | other things.” Like the serpent chewing his own tail, emblem 
Catholics. Again, when the Repeal Magistrates began to pro- | of cunning and eternity, (though how such a mouthful can be 
mote an agitation seditious in its tendencies, Ministers dismissed | eternally borne, or such conduct be cunning, we are rather slow 
those Magistrates: it is now the turn of the Orange Magistrates | to conceive,) France opens wide her jaws, seeking whom she ma 
to imitate the offence of their antagonists; Government continue | devour; and devours—herself. Joinville says so. May good di- 
identically the same course, and there is equal fuming and splut- | gestion wait on appetite. 
tering among the Orange party. In Ireland, every one’s hand is | G ; bi f or i f h 
raised against all the rest—Repealer, Orangeman, Catholic, Pro- | _. “7°T™™Many 35 an o yect of more than its usual interest, from the 
testant, Ribandman, landlord, tenant: there all the relations of | VSit which our vile b Queen has just paid to it, its wavering but 
society are bitter antagonisms ; but all are against the Govern- | ©Mtinued mercantile hostility to us, and its own theological com- 
ment. Properly speaking, there is no Ministerial party in Ire- 0%. , : ' —— 
land—no political party at all; for men are not banded together |, Our excellent Sovereign has seen some instructive things in 
by open opinions which each individual freely adopts on convic- | te domains of the Coburg family, and some not so, or but 
tion, but banded by traditional hereditary prejudices and factious | negatively. The interminable procession of peasants hee | 
fatrets, “I eal opinion exit inthe dependency of Great Bn "neta, wih the caus of discordant use, could teach 
in, it shines by a reflected light. s dae oe ee ; 4 
aa sehite. these et tabiiite of Magistrates are not lous though ancient; or the physiological fact, that when a 
without awkwardness. They beget opportunities for worrying | $7@¢ious smile is obliged to be kept up too long, > so fatigues the 
the Government with small difficulties, such as weigh much with | 7 ee as to make the cheeks ache, and to induce a disposition 
the Irish people. Mr. Valentine Blake, who has just been dis- | t? ok peculiarly solemn and doleful. The plan of pore | 
missed from the Galway commission of the peace, mischievously , °S !* is called, in a small enclosure, where, instead of pursuing t 
boasts that he was dismissed from the Mayo commission long | deer with the rifle, the quarry is driven up to the muzzle of the 
ago, and he scolds Government for inconsistency in re- | £U%, could not have been very edifying; except, perhaps, by sup~ 
taining him for Galway after dismissing him for Mayo. | plying to the perception the link between battues such as that at 
Mr. Lendrum is dicmiesed for attending» an Orange meet- | Stow and the common abbattoir or butcher’s slaughter-house. 
ing, and he disarms Government by roundly asserting that | The visit has not realized some of the expected diplomatic ad- 
he went—to keep the peace! Why, that was one professed | V@mtages. Although Queen Victoria has shaken hands with 
object of O'Connell's drilling and “ police” at the monster meet- | King Frederick William, his Prussian Majesty has allowed the 
ings: it is especially Mr. Steele’s office. Government, however, | Southern States of the Zollverein to prevail in augmenting the 
is committed to the course of dismissal, and seems as much bent | {uties on British goods, “How d’ye do?” cried Frederick : 
on perseverance as it is bound to it. The upshot may be nothing | “lad to see you; but can’t give you my custom.” Queen Vie- 
short of extermination of the Magistracy, Repeal and Orange. | *Ti# has not been successful as a commercial traveller. Indeed, 
As Ireland cannot do without a Magistracy, it follows that a | S°™¢ German curmudgeons sneer at the shopkeeping nation for 
corps of regular paid Justices must be appointed ; and in no other letting its Sovereign go abroad in that capacity. . 
way probably could an impartial bench be attained in that coun- | 48 te the theological commotion, the Germans complain that 
try. But it is very doubtful whether there is not such an utter | S°me of us don’t understand it—that we confound Ronge’s Neo- 
intolerance for impartiality as to provoke resistance even more | Catholics with “ the Friends of Light,” who are no Catholics, but 
rebellious, rather than submit to it. Impartiality in Ireland is a | Freethinkers. We must confess that, if some tales are true, (for 


i ik ; there is a doubt,) they seem still less to understand it themselves. 
steno Ceneqneed alike by Repesier, Biiensuen, ond Quegenen. The King of Paaiin: it is said, has forbidden Ronge and other 


The extraordinary session of the Free Church General Assem- | agitators to leave their parishes; as if men’s opinions could 
bly at Inverness, which has just closed, has had some practical | not go abroad without their bodies. It reminds one of the wise 
ions which pas be without advantage in the present | men of Gotham, who hedged in a cuckoo. Austria has shown 

state of Scotland. Assembly adopted a plan for supplying | more intelligence: in order to check the schism in Bohemia, the 
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Catholic clergy, says the Swabian Mercury, have been enjoined | 
“not to alienate the people by intolerance or scandalous con- | 
duct, lest they should detach themselves from the religion | 
of their fathers”: and “ the best effects have already been 

roduced, for the Catholic priests are acting with extreme pru- 

ence.” That is a capital plan; and if it had been struck out two 
or three centuries sooner, some regrets might have been saved to 
Mr. William George Ward and other Anglo-Catholics. However, 
one must not be surprised at seeing the world a few centuries be- 
hind the age, when we observe the astute Metternich going to 
school half a century after he attained his majority. After all, 
it is both interesting and agreeable to see despotic Austria jumping 
to these ulterior conclusions; adopting the most mild and liberal | 
methods of moderating opinions; stealing a march on South- 
wark itself in “ civil and religious liberty.” 





Turkey, too, is getting on. Not only has Suleiman Pacha been 
substituted for Riza Pacha, but there has been a complete re- 
modelling of the Ministry, and further changes are expected ; all | 
tending to a change from the policy of Ottoman Conservatism to 
that of Progress. The Sultan is said to have asserted his own 
mastery, and the sickly boy has suddenly come forth as the 
young and turbaned Louis Philippe of the East. Accompanying 
these vigorous measures, there has been a great improvement in 
the personal consideration and kindness to the fallen Ministers : 
the bowstring yields to the retiring pension, and the Grand 
Signior learns that it is wisest to temper vigour with generosity. 
If these stories are true, opinion makes ample strides in Turkey, 
and a power is growing up in the crumbling empire which may 
not only consolidate it, but revive the glories of Mussulman Spain, 
and make for the fallen Empire of the East a higher destiny than 
it ever yet achieved. 





The Indian news may be told in two words—Punjaub, Scinde; | 
for every newspaper-reader knows that Punjaub means intrigue | 
and civil war; Scinde, predatory aggression, gallant retaliation, | 
costly occupation, and military controversy. 

In China there have been no very startling events; yet two | 
facts are pregnant with future consequences. A British Consul | 
has on one of the most decided blows to the opium-trade, by 
simply requiring the contraband ships to come in and deliver their 
papers ; a formality the dread of which drove them off more effectu- | 
ally than a fleet of junks. And the aged Emperor totters to his 
tomb, with succession unsettled, and some kind of Government 
Council so multitudinous and heterogeneous in its materials as to 
imply, according to our European notions, disorder at his death. 
What the effect might be on British interests, the dense ignorance 
on the internal affairs of China prevents a guess. 





Che Queen's Visit ta Germany. 
QveEN Victoria and her Consort left Coburg on Weduesday week, and 
passed to Gotha, the other domain of Prince Albert’s family. We have, 
however, to go back to the last two days at Coburg. 

On Monday evening the 25th August, the reigning Duke took his guests 
to the Theatre to sce a German comedy—Gutzkow's Zopfund Schwert, 
(Queue and Sword); a farcical piece turning on the eccentricities of Fre- | 
derick William the First of Prussia, and not very unlike the petite comedie | 
of Charles the Twelfth. | 

“ Of the acting, the costumes, andthe general mise en scene,” says the corre 
spondent of the Times, “ it would be difficult to express too high praise. One | 

| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


advantage which the Continental system has over ours is, that a sovereign will, 
regulated by good taste and worked out with plenty of means, produces unity of 
effect. The theatre is the Duke's; the actors are, in the parlance of an old 
drama, ‘ the Duke's servants’; and the Duke’s taste of course rules everything. 
There was nothing weak or incomplete in the performance, from the moment the 
curtain rose to its fall. The actor who played the part of the King showed great 
tact and comic humour; and the Demoiselle Miigge, who sustained that of the 
Princess Wilhelmina, showed herself to be that rare thing on the stage a finished 

tlewoman. One scene at the close of the comedy was very amusing. The | 
readers of the book called The Life and Times of Frederick the Great, edited b 
the late Thomas Campbell, will have been amused with the singular scenes which | 
the eccentric tastes of Frederick's father created at his Court. Among the most | 
singular were the meetings of the smoking and drinking club, where all rank was 
merged in jollity, and his Majesty chose to indulge in relaxation from the cares 
of state—relaxations not always of the most refined kind. One of these scenes 
was produced on the stage, softened down a little of course; and the effect was 
irresistibly comic. Her Majesty staid the whole time, and appeared to enjoy | 
the comedy very much. Perhaps the most hearty laughter of a that resounded | 
through the theatre was from the Royal box.” 

Tuesday was Prince Albert's birthday; and it was duly celebrated— | 
searcely by any public observances, but rather in the manner of a family | 
festival: there was a rustic dance in a meadow at Rosenau in the morning; | 
in the evening, a dance al fresco to the people of Coburg, given by the | 
Duke; and a ball and concert at Rosenau, quite private, and limited to 
persous of the highest rank. The most interesting of these several pas 
times was the rustic dance, of which the Queen and her companions were 

tors. 

“ After the usual breakfast in the open air, the Queen, Prince Albert, the King 
and Queen of the Belgians, the Grand Duke of Baden, the Duke of Saxe Coburg, | 
and Princes too numerous to mention, came round to another front of the palace, | 

ite which is an extensive lawn, enclosed in the most exquisite flowers and 
_——- Presently there emerged from one of the leafy avenues a gay troop of 
villagers, all in their best holyday dresses, the men wearing large nosegays in 
their hats, which also were wrapped round with the most singular-looking hand- 
kerchiefs in the brightest colours. Hach man Jed a peasant girl, flannting gaily 
in the picturesque costume of the country,—the neat little jacket of red, green, or 
blue; the short skirt of black stuff, striped or variegated with the most brilliant 
; and, Lopping all, the grotesque coifiure which is peculiar to the women 
this part =r: half cap half turban, with a profusion of long blaek 
pended from a bright gilt ornament let into the top of the cap, which 
the back or float in the wind. Their faces, brown with exposure to 
i oe with healthy twil, were now lit up joyously to the merry strains 
which borst forth from a band stationed at one end of the gar- 
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| trians, forming a large procession. 





in 0 few moments, ot « signal from the Duke of Coburg, the of 


f 
t 


this gay party were whirling round the lawn in the gayest possible waltz. It 
was a cage and heart-stirring sight ; and —y* enjoyed it so! Not the people 
only, but also along line of Queens, Kings, Dukes, Dutchesses, and Lords and 

; of whom our own Queen was the centre and most delighted of them all, 
if a merry laugh and joyous face are any proofs of true pleasure. Nor were these 
the only spectators. True to the practice of this eountry—where nothing is shut 
in from the public eye, and all seems one large succession of parks and gardens, 


| so impossible is it to detect any boundaries—groups of people, either from Coburg 


or from the neighbouring villages, the highest and the lowest mingled trustfully 
and friendlike in one mutual enjoyment, were to be seen at different angles of the 
lawn, not twenty yards from the Queen, or in the garden under the very windows 
of the palace. The prince and the peasant stood side by side, all heartily par- 
ticipating in the same merry, laughing pastime. And on went the gay, easy- 
footed waltzers, now to a slow air, now to a quick one, sometimes intermingling 
with the waltz the lightest and most sparkling of polka steps; and often, as some 


| little stop oceurred in the quick whirling, when some one less apt at the spinning 


motion than the rest unwound the wavy throng, a laugh, loud, merry, and uncon- 
strained, would burst out at the unlucky one, and off they were again with more 
right good dancing-will than ever. A shrill seream of delight—an indescribable 
sound something between a war-whoop and a shout—burst forth from the whole 
at certain pauses in the waltz, and sometimes at the close; a custom of the people, 
and one which is found in some shape or other in all national dances. It was 
the crowning peculiarity of this characteristic scene. Sometimes, in the intervals 
of the dance, her Majesty or the Queen of the Belgians would call one of the 
peasant girls and talk with her, praising her dancing, or perhaps her dress; and 
the maiden thus honoured of course became an object of intense envy to the rest. 
One or two of the most handsome, and who wore the most picturesque dresses, 
were selected and detained at the palace as subjects for sketching; a distinction 
of which they seemed not a little proud. After this pretty scene had lasted more 
than an hour, the whole troop filed off again by the way they came, to the music 
of their own rustic band; and not forgetting, as they threaded their way through 
the park, to treat their Royal visiters to a series of final shouts or screams.” 

The Royal party, including the Queen and Prince Albert, the King 
and Queen of the Belgians, the reigning Duke, and some of his relatives, 


| left Rosenau at eight o’clock on Wednesday morning, with a very numerous 


cortége, for Reinhardtsbrunn, a hunting-castle of the Duke. The boun- 
daries of the different states here run in a curious zigzag fashion across 
the road, morsels of different principalities and dutchies indenting each 


| other, so that in the course of a few miles travelling you may have jour- 
| neyed through the lands of half-a-dozen powers. At some of these 


points of intersection, the local officers were in waiting to greet the illus- 


| trious travellers. At the Meiningen boundary, the authorities of the state 


were in waiting to receive the Queen under a triumphal arch, a few gen- 
darmes and state-postillions joining the cortége. At Hildburghausen, the 
civic authorities were in full state: a sort of local national guard of citizens 
lined the street, a band>discoursed very respectable music, and a pretty 
double row of little girls, all white muslin and ivy wreaths, were arranged 
along the principal street. Nearly all the smaller towns and villages 
along the road were decked in wreaths and festoons; and the inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, turned out in their holyday attire. Meiningen 
was reached at two o'clock. Here the travellers staid to visit the Duke 
of that state; partook of luncheon; and set forward. They entered the 
castle of Reinhardtsbrunn at eight o'clock. 

It is a picturesque building, pitched in a valley of the Thuringian 
mountains. At night a characteristic spectacle was shown to the Queen. 

“ The district round Reinhardtsbrunn contains several iron mines and many iron 
forges; and after the Queen's arrival, a party of the miners and workers—smart 
sturdy fellows—stalked through the woods before the palace in rude procession, 
each man bearing a flaming torch. The scene was worthy of Der Freischutc. 
Among the dark pine trees, winding in long irregular array, came the band 
of miners in their picturesque dresses—cloaks and high-crowned hats; the 
sputtering flambeaus flickering and glaring amid the trees, showing by turns the 
foliage fresh and dripping with the night-dews, and by turns gleaming and flaring 
upon the stalwart forms and rough visages of the men who bore them. Her 
Majesty acknowledged the greeting of the miners from a window.” 

The party staid at the castle nearly the whole of Thursday, enjoying 
the pleasures of the retreat. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Mr. Anson 
went out early in the morning, and brought home a fine buck, shot by the 


| Royal sportsman. In the course of the day, the Duke drove out the Queen 


in a pony phaeton. 
Before four o'clock, the whole of the cortége resumed its way; and, 
travelling easily, reached Gotha by six o'clock. The town is larger than 


| Coburg, more commercial, handsomer in its shops, but less regal in the 
| aspect of its public buildings. It contains, however, four or five palaces, in 


different parts of the city. Two face each other,—the Friedrichstein, a 
large palace, of no great architectural beauty; and the Friedrichsthal, 
smaller, but having a large garden-park, interspersed with flower-beds 


| and lawns, and a magnificent orangery; this palace was destined for 
| the residence of Queen Victoria. The town was entered in an imposing 


array. 

On approaching the city, the iy | was joined by numerous bodies of eques- 
‘irst came a large body of the municipal 

rseback: they are a half-military body, and have a very soldierly 


police, on hoi : 
appearance. Then came, also on horseback, the burgher guard: not quite so 


| soldierlike. Next, a party of the mounted gendarmes; and after them a band of 


the postillions in their gay dresses. A body of some two or three hundred citizens 
and gentlemen of the town, excellently mounted, followed; and then the Duke's 
chasseurs, all in uniforms of green and gold. After these came the Queen's car- 
riage; containing, besides her Majesty, the King and Queen of the Belgians and 
Prince Albert. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg rode on horseback by the carriage 
from Reinhardtsbrunn, Two other carriages, with the suite, closed the pro- 
cession, 

At the entrance of the city from the side of Reinhardtsbrunn, a very elegant 
triumphal arch was erected; and the long street leading from this point to the 
palace in which the Queen was to take up her abode was one long avenue of 
festoons and garlands, suspended across the road from the lines of trees on each 
side of the way. ‘The street was lined by a body of the gendarmes. Almost 
every house was festooned or garlanded, and that ina ae tasteful way. That 
they were not similar to those at Coburg seemed to show that they were in both 

laces spontaneous offerings of welcome, and not suggested by the authorities. 
te was surprising how so comparatively small a place could yield so many people: 
but, in fact, it wasa general holyday, and every man, women, and child, came out 
to see the sight. And a most picturesque crowd they made. ‘The peasant girls 
from the surrounding vil any of them beauties of which any country might 
be proud, intermingled in the throng with their antique and picturesque costumes, 
long since abandoned in the towns, but clung to by the villagers with rustic te- 
nacity. We have nothing in our country like their head-dresses. ‘They are cer- 
tainly more quaint and elaborate than 1; but a pretty face defies all the 
ca of fashion in dress. The is by a tower of black velvet, 
silk, or stuff, according to the taste or means of the wearer, which + 
an infantry soldier's cap, This, egain, is covered with shert sable 
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slightly curled; and from the top falls a shower of long black silk ribands, reach- 
ing below the waist. A dozen or two of these women walking together reminded 
one of the top of a hearse. Others of the sant women wore less ambitious 
coiffures; but then they had large cloaks of various colours thrown over the 
left shoulder after the Spanish fashion. The men wore very characteristic 
dresses. Some stalked along in long black coats, like priests’ soutans, and boots 
fitting tight to the leg up to the knee. ‘The costume of the miners, too, was 
very peculiar. These odd costumes mingling in the throng with the uniforms of 
the soldiery, huntsmen, postillions, and others who were there, produced a very 
pretty effect; nor were the gay colours in which the city damsels decked theim- 
selves without their use in keeping up the ever-changing variety. 

The great centre of attraction, where the throng of people was most con- 
stant, was the triumphal arch already described. Here the chief municipal au- 
thorities of Gotha were assembled in a sort of tribune, to receive the Royal 
visiters on their arrival within the boundary of the city. At this spot the pro- 
cession stopped, and the Burgomaster delivered an address, of which the following 
is a translation— 

“ Happy in the consciousness of the presence of your Majesty in our city, we lay our 
hamblest and most heartfelt devutions at the feet of the Sovereign of the great British 
empire. Happy we are that the kind and natural sympathies of the mother and the 
wife have never lost their intensity amidst the splendours of the greatest throne in the 
world. To those sympathies we are indebted for the Incomparable satisfaction we feel 
on this occasion. Welcome to the home of a beloved prince of our house, Welcome as 
his consort, 0 mightiest, and at the same time most amiable of Queens! Little are we 
able to convey to your Majesty our unfeigned deep-felt joy at welcoming such illustri- 
ous guests to our unpretending town, Still, however far we could have carried the out- 
ward showing of our attachment, it nevercould have equalled our desire to ofier homage 
and best love to Victoria Queen of Britain !” 

The Queen bowed, and returned a few words of gracious acknowledgment. The 

rocession then passed on to the palaee of Friederichsthal; where the Queen and 
Prince Albert took up their abode. 

An annual festival awaited the Queen's arrival at Gotha; or rather did not 
await it, for three days of the festival had passed. 

There is, it seems, in Gotha, an association called the Rifle Society, established, 
as the name implies, for the purpose of rifle practice. They have, at a distance of 
about a mile from Gotha, a place specially devoted to the use of their society, 
where there are all sorts of targets for the rifle-shooting, and more particularly 
one mark which towers high above the rest, and which gives its name to 
the festival. It is the image of a large bird—some may call it an eagle, others 
will insist on its being a goose; but the point is a knotty one to decide, seeing 
that its head has been long since shot away, and its body and wings are riddled 
and battered with rifle-shot. Once a year a whole week is (nominally) devoted 
to the rifle-shooting, and especially to the demolition of this devoted bird. The 
reigning Duke, or the Prince of the house of Saxe-Coburg who may happen 
to be in Gotha at the time, opens the festival or sport by firing the first shot at 
the bird. There are three crowns on its head; all of which it is the especial pri- 
vilege of the Duke to shoot away, and then the general sport begins. ‘The shoot- 
ing itself is rather a dull affair; but its accessories are not. Attached to the 
shooting-ground is a very handsome ball and concert-room, used daily; and all 
around the grounds during the week the festival lasts the owners of itinerant 
booths are accustomed to cluster. 

On Friday, there was a special feature in the day's entertainments—a 
grand procession of some thousand or twelve hundred peasants and villagers, 
male and female, all in their national costumes; and this rustic parade the 
Queen signified her desire to witness— 

“ Arrived at the ground about three o'clock, the Royal party took their stations 
in a spacious gallery overlooking the whole scene; and a singular scene it was to 
be witnessed by those to most of whom it must have been so new. Imagine all 
the din of a fair—showmen puffing their exhibitions with lungs of brass, and 
brazen trumpets blowing notes of iron, cymbals, gongs, automaton bands—in 
short, all the uproar, the mingled sounds of time-honoured St. Bartlemy crowded 
into half the space once allotted to that now neglected festival; add to these 
elements of gleeful discord dense crowds of people of all ranks, some in the oddest 
possible costunes, smoking, beer-drinking, laughing, shouting; and you have some 
idea of the scene that assailed the Queen's eyes when she mounted her high post 
of observation, if indeed it was to be seen at all through the clouds of dust. 

“With the arrival of the Royal party came the novel part of the festival—the 
procession of peasants. A description of one section of the endless line of horse- 
men and vehicles that wound itself past the Royal party will serve for all. The 
procession was headed by a large body of peasants, farmers, and small proprietors 
on horseback, dressed in their close-fitting coats of green, black, or blue; the little 
bizarre German cap, with its long front, stack on their heads. These ambled or 

along two abreast; most of them puffing the eternal pipe, as with astound- 
ing gravity they defiled before the Royal party, salating them as they passed. 
After these came the lumbering waggon peculiar to the country; consisting gene- 
rally of a few boards nailed together rudely into a form resembling a boat. ‘These 
Were sometimes decorated with garlands, and were filled with the peasant women 
in their national costume, and especially the towering head-dress with its hearse- 
like plumes. So many villages, so many of these waggons, or nearly so; and, 
painful to add, so many village-bands also, who politely persisted in playing ‘God 
save the Queen,’ with a discordant unanimity which even royal ears could not 
torture into flattery. These horsemen, bands, and waggons, multiplied endlessly, 
formed the long and apparently interminable procession which passed before the 
Royal party ; and, what with the din of the fair, the roaring of the emulous bands, 
and the clouds of dust, long before the last heavy vehicle had passed the Royal 
party, the whole had become sufficiently wearisome. One thing alone made it 
endurable—the extreme and at the same time the very peculiar beauty of the 
great majority of the peasant women.” 

When all had passed, the Royal party went to Reinhardtsbrunn to dinner. 

Tn the evening, there was a grand reception at the Friedrichstein Palace, 
at which the following persons were present— 

The Queen of Great Britain, King Peopald of the Belgians, the Dutchess of 
Kent, the reigning Dutchess Alexandrina of Saxe Coburg Gotha, &c., Queen 
Louise of the Belgians, Prince Albert, the Grand Duke of Baden, the Grand 
Duke of Saxe Weimar Eisenach, the Hereditary Prince of Saxe Weimar Eisenach, 
the Prince of Reuss-Schleitz, the reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg, the Prince and 
Princess Hohenlohe-Langeuburg, the Prince and Princess of Hohenlohe-Walde- 
burg, Duke Ferdinand of Saxe Coburg Gotha Kohary, Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha Kohary, the Grand Duke Gustave of Mecklenberg Schwerin, the 
Prince of Reuss Ebersdorif, the Prince of Leiningen, the Duke Alexander of 
Wurtemberg, the Duke Ernest of Wurtemberg, the Grand Princess Anna 
Feodorowna of Russia, the Dutchess er of Saxe Coburg Gotha, the Prince 
of Firstenburg, Prinee Elodwig of H Schillingsfurst ; besides others of 
less note. 

On Saturday, Queen Victoria witnessed a deer-hunt, after the fashion of 
the country. 

The place chosen for the purpose was about three or four miles from Rein- 
hardisbrumn, and fourteen or fitteen from Gotha, on the skirts of the great Thurin- 
gian range; where the scenery much resembles the Scotch Highla The spot 
was # cleared space on the slope of a hill, enclosed on all sides with a sort of wall 
of white canvass and wet-work, sufficiently high to prevent the deer from escaping. 
In the centre was ereeted a sort of pavilion, open at the sides, formed of fir 
branches aud leaves, aud decorated win besten forest-thowers, and berries. At 
pas soll ay of the ground a neat wooden table was fixed, and on it were 

and shot. In the enclosed space were stationed the chasseurs 
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men of the Duke, al! clad in brilliant uniforms of green and gold; and by the 
pavilion was a fine military band. When the very numerous Royal party arrived, 
Queen Victoria, the Queen of the Belgians, and the Dutchess Alexandrina, took 
their seats on easy-chairs in the pavilion: in the pavilion also were Prince 
Albert, King Leopoid, and Duke Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg. The other gentle- 
men took up their station by the wooden table, whence they supplied themselves 
with ammunition. When all was arranged, men in long-skirted coats, with white 
wands, drove the deer, panting and frightened, into the enclosure. There was a 
pause, which the band filled up with polkas and national airs. The shooting 
then began. The deer were driven past, so that they came within range 
of the gentlemen in the pavilion, and then of those at the table; and 
so well was it contrived, that if they were missed by one set of sportsmen 
they were pretty sure to be brought down by another. A few of the animals 
managed, with a convulsive bound, to clear the enclosure; at which the crowd of 
people collected without always sent fort! sout of delight. Soon the field was 
strewn with the dead and dying ¢ l noting was suspended while the 
killed and wounded were dragged or slung on poles and carried towards the pa- 
vilion; where a huntsman with an enormous couteau de chesse cut their throats. 
That done, the shooting proceeded again, until more deer were prostrated and 
brought to have their throats cut. At each throat-cutting pause, the band 
i is process of alternate shooting and throat-cutting, 
with an accompaniment obl , was continued furtwo hours; and then the ladies 
prepared to depart. But now a new spectacle presented itself: during the brief 
interval of preparation, all the deer had been collected and ranged on either side 
of the pathway from the pavilion to the place of exit from the enclosure; so that 
the whole party had to pass through this avenue of dead beasts: forty-cight fine 
twenty-four of which were stags. 

















layed some lively airs. 








animals were stretched in this way 

After the battue, the party repaired to Reinhardtsbrunn to dinner. 

On Sunday, the Court attended Divine service in the church of St. 
Augustina, a large barnlike edifice; and Queen Victoria went in th 
noon to see two ruined castles in the neighbourh xl — Tenters! 
and Molsdorff. The rest of the day was speut in retirement. 


The Mictropelis. 

The writ for the clection of a Member to serve in Parliament for the 
borough of Southwark, in the place of the late Mr. Benjamin Wood, was 
received by the High Bailiff on Thursday: he has appointed Wednesday 
next for the nomination of candidates, and Thursday for the poll. 

The almost daily meetings of those who support the Liberal candidates 
have continued, with scarcely any variation, except some increase of bitter- 
ness, especially on the side of Mr. Miall. Ata meeting on Monday, Sir 
William Molesworth replied to a charge from Mr. Miall, that he was in- 
sincere in holding the Voluntary principle, because he happened to be pos- 


he Church of England— 

















sessed of the presentations to certain livings 


He inherited that property from his father, and no one could blame him 
for retaining it. Being in possession of that property, his personal interests 


| might in some degree be said to be opposed to the Voluutary system; bat n 
theless, he declared solemnly that he was in favour of the Ve 7 
(Great chee: ing and uproar.) 3 ld t tl R 
that a man might be influenced 

at there was no love 
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If Mr. Miall did entertain an opinion so derogator ature, he could only 


give ground for a 
r Cornwall, he had acceded 
ls to their erection; and at 
apel. Such conduct on the 


say that he was sorry for it. Whenever he ha 
Dissenting chapel on his property in Devonshire « 
; he had contributed ont of his ov 
was part-proprietor of a Dissenting 
part of a professed advocate of religious liberty and equality he did not expect: 
conduct more bigoted and intolerant than this could not be found in the annals 
of the Church of Rome; and it evineed a spirit which lacked only the oppor- 
tunity and the power to persecute and to slay. What did the Reverend Mr. Miall 
mean by his notions of religious liberty and equality? Was it to allow people the 
power of differing from every person but the reverend gentleman himselt ? 
At a meeting on Tuesday, Mr. Miall (stung, it would seem, as a Par- 
liamentary candidate, by the epithet * Reverend,”) fiercely assailed his 




























2m Molesworth had been pleased to go back, in order to throw a pre 
judice over his cause, to the earlier history of his life. Perhaps it was nota 
worse preparation for the business of law-making, to have been engaged fer some 
years in preachin 1 of truth and peace, than to have been oecupie 
editing the work 
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He turned from Sir William to the school of politicians with which be 
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It was quit ad th tenee should be put az to 
The country had had enough heir everlasting clatter about civil and religious 
liberty, when almost every act of theirs proc] deadly hostility to reli- 
gion in every shape. Let them cor rotestant Dissenters for 
their support: their conduct in the last sé Sciently revealed them; 
and, whatever might come of it, and however the Spectator might sneer at his 





friends as “ humbugs,”* at all events they would be humbagged by the Radical 
= no longer. They came with bland countenances and pretences of 
sympathy with the principles of Protestant Dissenters; and almost every one of 
them would go away to his club and heap contempt and scorn upon the “ Saints” 
and the “ Methodists” who had supported him. 

Mr. Miall went back again to the mval candidate— 

How could Sir William Molesworth claim to represent Dissenters? Did he not 
regard the chief part of their views as nonsegse and superstition? Was he not 
doing what his literary talent would enable him tewards patting down those 
views throughout society? Let these politicians speak out : from Sir Robert 
Peel down to Mr. Roebuck, they were insincere; hated the religion of the 
heart, and would do their utmost to trample ow it. Those with whem he acted 
had set their hearts upon at all events having a small soheel of sincere — 
would speak what they meant, and perform they promised. Let Sir Wi 
Molesworth stand upen fair and manly ground, and say he was labouring to 
a Hobbes's opinions. The concealment, the aS oe peed 
glove manner in which he was going sameng Dissenters speaking of ci 
religious liberty—it was dishonest. 

On Thursday, Sir William Molesworth delivered an effective vindicatkn 
| © [So in the Times. ls et eS 
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of Hobbes as an original thinker and classic writer in English literature; 
and of his own conduct in editing the philosopher’s works. 

Hobbes, the. pupil of Galileo, the friend of Bacon and Gassendi, the not un- 
worthy an ist of Descartes—patronized by the Cavendishes of Devonshire— 
ined in his lifetime an European fame. His works, fitted not for popular 

perusal but for the patient study of the closet, treat of logic, portagtenees, and 
of the moral and political sciences: they were models of the English language, 
and are remarkable for the originality of their views, the clearness of their logic, 
and the boldness of their conclusions. Hobbes was the first great political writer 
this country produced: he commenced a revolution in the social sciences 
analogous to that which Bacon, Galileo, and Descartes effected in the physical 
sciences. He discovered much truth, and fell into much error. His sodiiitens 
are classical works, and ought to be found in the library of every gentleman, and 
of every institution, and every college, which professes to possess a collection of 
the best English authors. During his lifetime, Hobbes was persecuted by church- 
men and bigots; and why? First, because he contended that the church should 
not be supreme, but subordinate to the state; secondly, because he affirmed 
that ministers of religion ought not to interfere in politics; thirdly, because 
he attacked the Bishops, and defeated many of them in argument; and 
lastly, because he was suspected of partiality towards the great Cromwell. 
For these reasons churchmen and bigots denounced him, and, if they could have 
done so, would have burnt him, as an infidel. Mr. Miall had denounced the works 
of Hobbes as infidel productions. (4 roice—* So they are.”) He would ask that 
most learned Theban whether he had ever read the works of Hobbes? (“ Hear!” 
and laughter.) He would like to know whether Mr. Miall had ever read those 
works. (Cheers and some interruption.) He called upon Mr. Miall to produce 
one infidel passage from the works of Hobbes—he challenged, he dared Mr. Miall 
to — out such a passage. (Cheers.) He had read those works, and he 
declared that not one passage derogatory to Christianity could be found in them. 
He did not accuse Mr. Miall of gross and wilful falsehood; but he did charge that 
would-be and pretended advocate of civil and religious liberty with ignorance, 
and with worse negligence, in accusing him, for electioneering purposes, of editing 
an infidel work. It was impossible for him to answer for every one of the opinions 
of Hobbes, or any other writer who lived two centuries and a half ago: S had 
not become the editor of Hobbes’s works because he agreed in every one of his 
opinions—far from it; but he did think that he was rendering a service to the 
studious among his countrymen by enabling them to peruse the writings of one of 
the greatest thinkers England ever produced. 

The South-London and Southwark Operative Protestant Associations met 
at the National Parochial School-room, in the Borough Road, on Tuesday, for 
the purpose of considering how far the views of Mr. Pilcher with regard to the 
Maynooth Endowment Bill, and to Protestantism in general, entitled him to 
their support at the ensuing election. The admission was by ticket, the 
bearer of which pledged himself not to disturb the meeting. Mr. Pilcher 
attended; was profuse in his assurances of supporting Protestantism and 
endeavouring to rescind the Maynooth grant; and equally profuse in his 
attacks on Jesuitism, Puseyism, &c. Mr. Parr, said to be one of Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth’s Committee, asked Mr. Pilcher whether he would vote 
for any motion that might be brought forward to abolish Church-rates? 
The Chairman said that the question was too wide: several persons cried 
“ Turn him out!” and there was so threatening a move towards Mr. Parr 
that he was conducted to the platform for safety. He tried to address the 
meeting, but was effectually silenced. Mr. Pilcher, however, vouchsafed 
this answer— 

With regard to the question whether he would support Church-rates, he 
thought that was a question which branched out into so many matters that it 
ought not to be put to any candidate. (“ No, no!” and“ Yes!”) The Church 
of England was the poor man’s church; and if he could support it in a less ob- 
jectionable manner than by a church-rate, he should do so. 

A resolution in Mr. Pilcher’s favour was moved by the Reverend Mr. 
Curling, Secretary to the Protestant Operative Association; seconded by 
Mr. Lord, Secretary to the Anti-Maynooth Conference; and carried una- 
nimously. 

Mr. Pilcher met a body of his friends on Thursday evening. Mr. Shaw, 
the Chairman of the meeting, made a long speech for Mr. Pilcher; and 
Mr Pilcher made a short one for himself. Mr. Shaw quoted a paper issued 
by Mr. Miall’s Committee, alluding to Hobbes, in support of his asser- 
tion that Sir William Molesworth was an “ infidel”; and he would say to 
the electors, Poll early for Miall, in preference to Sir William Molesworth. 
Mr. Pilcher promised to support the local interests of Southwark— 

His object, if sent to Parliament, would be to serve the borough immediately ; 
to cleanse it of everything filthy; to increase the means of employing its inha- 


bitants by the building of steam-docks for the use of the steam-vessels that | 


crowded the river, and by such-like improvements, which would tend to the im- 
mediate welfare and social comfort of the people. 

At all these meetings respectively, although there were occasional inter- 
ruptions, resolutions in favour of the several candidates were carried with- 
out opposition. 





The election of a Judge for the Westminster Court of Requests took place on 
Monday, by ballot. The ber of Commissioners was 28%, but only 152 had 





qualified; which number was further reduced by death and removals to 127. At | 


the termination of the contest, the numbers were—for 





Mr. D. C, Moylan...... 44 
Mr. P. H. Le Breton ... 26 
BAe. A’ ROGKGts «04 ccc ccccccccecccceccccccccesccccccseces 23 
i ie Ata ne ede e nade 6b Oa 08d4nee CeOUs SobeCe nT ees 20 
REE Scag coaceclinecidcvcctepstsesansnteesixeccde 14 
Messrs Thomas, Horry, Morton, Bebb, Langslow, Austin, Nil 
FRRIGTER, ccc cc cdcccsescococcccénccccccccceccosessseoes area 


These numbers caused some surprise; and it was considered evident that such 
a conclusion could only have been arrived at by a coalition of sume of the can- 
didates. 

Mr. J. C. Symons, a candidate for one of the new local judgeships, wrote to 


Lord Denman expressing doubts as to the propriety of canvassing for such an | 


office; which some of the candidates had done: it was even said that Lord 
Denman had once canvassed for the office of Common-Sergeant. In his reply, 
Lord Denman confirms Mr. Symons's doubts, and denies that he ever canvassed 
for the office of Common-Sergeant. On the contrary, his ment, Mr. Sergeant 
Bolland, having announced his intention of doing so, Lord. Jenmun publicly de- 
clared that he should not take that course; and Mr. Bolland at once withdrew 
his announcement. 

Besides the order of the Poor-law Commissioners for the formation of a “ North- 
western Metropolitan Asylum District,” which bas produced so much disgust in 
the parish of St. Marylebone, a second order has just been issued by the Com- 
missioners for the formation also of “the Western Metropolitan Asylutn District,” 


to consist of the Brentford and Fulham Unions, in the county of Middlesex, and 


of the Richmond Union, in the county of Surrey; which will comprise the parishes 
of Fulham, Hammersmith, Chiswick, Acton, Ealing, Hanwell, Greenford, Heston, 
Isleworth, Twickenham, New Brentford, (in Middiesex ), Mortlake, Kew, Richmond, 
Ham, and Petersham. The Board of Management is to consist of vine Guardians, 


namely, four for the Brentford Union, threo for the Fulham Union, and two for 


the Richmond Union; the election by the Board of Guardians of each of those 
Unions to take place on the 9th instant. 

At a special meeting of the St. Marylebone Board of Directors and Guardians, 
on Tuesday, the following resolution against the establishment of the proposed 
North-western Metropolitan District was carried unanimously— 

“ That this Board do in the strongest terms protest against the parish of Marylebone 
being combined with other parishes in the formation of an asylum district, as subver- 
sive of the unity and independence of the parish, destructive of the rights and privi- 
leges of the ratepayers, and foreign to the general spirit of the local act, by which the 
self-government of the parish has been hitherto preserved, 

“ That a communication be made to the Vestry-Clerk to call a special mecting of the 
Vestry to codperate with the Directors and Guardians in preserving the independence 
of the parish.” 

The Directors and Guardians present successively and individually declared 
that they would not act on the proposed Board of Management. 

The Chelsea Board of Guardians have likewise protested against the Union. 

At a meeting of the St. Pancras Directors and Guardians also, opposition to 
the Union was declared, though less strongly: the following resolution passed— 

“ That considering the extent of the parish, the amount of its rental, and the conse- 
quent sum of money it will have to contribute to the Central Metropolitan Asylum 
District, as compared with those of the other parishes in union comprised in the dis- 
trict, this Board is of opinion that the parish is justly entitled to be represented by five 
instead of three Guardians, as provided by the order of the Poor-law Commissioners, 
dated 2Ist August 1845.” 

Bartholomew Fair was opened on Wednesday, by the Lord Mayor, with the 
diminished ceremony adopted of late years. Scarcely a vestige of the fair, 
however, appeared, except a few gingerbread stalls and some donkey-racing 
“ New Bartholomew,” at Islington new market, a rising rival, drains the resources 
of the superannuated festival in Smithfield. 








At the Mansionhouse, on Monday, Mr. Peter Gordon, an East India proprietor 
ge a charge of assault against Sir Henry Willock, the Chairman of the 

East India Company, and Edward Wilson, one of its officers. It will be remem- 
bered, that on the 23d August, Mr. Gordon took possession of the Chairman's 
seat in the Court of Proprietors before the Directors entered: when they arrived 
Sir Henry Willock ordered Mr. Gordon to leave the chair; and on the proprietor’s 
making some demur, Sir Henry directed Wilson to remove the intruder by forze; 
which was done. The evidence represented the proceeding precisely as it was de 
scribed in our last week’s paper. The Lord Mayor and pt tte Moon considered 
that Mr. Gordon had been the aggressor, and they dismissed the charge. In the 
course of the proceedings, Mr. Gordon admitted that he had had a thonsind 
copies of a very strange handbill printed (without a printer’s name) and dis 
tributed. It was as follows— 

“Corruption, Perjury, Treason—We all row in the same boat. The public are most 
earnestly invited to attend in their own gallery in the India House, at noon ou Friday 
the 22d of August 1845, and there freely to express their opinion of the proceedings of 
the General Court, which is an open Democratic Court, without rules or chairman—a 
Court in which every proprietor of India Stock, even under 500/., has by the charter a 
right to speak freely. There is nothing to prevent the Court from listening to any 
non-proprietor in the gallery ; it is, in fact, the Exchange of India. It cannot commit 
any one for contempt. The Directors provide refreshments for all their approvers. 

*“ Rungoo Bapogee will reopen the case of the Hindoos. 

“George Thompson will again impeach the British Ambassador. 

“ The Secretary will again place in the chair and prompt his Highness the Prince of 
the most noble order of the Lion and the Sun. 

“ His Highness’s lip will again quiver—his teeth will again chatter, 

“Mr. Deputy will again declare—‘ We all row in the same boat.’ 

“Corruption, Perjury, Treason.—The father of the Direction will again reproach the 
State prisoners of the Company with their ingratitude. 

“He demands gratitude from Shugshotte, and for the red-hot wire torture. 

“The young Banker—What will he do ?—Fight, or order tea at the expense of the 
Ryots for himself and friend.” 

{ Handbills of a similar nature have been issued at intervals for some time 
past. ] 

Styles, the man accused of forging the acceptances of Messrs. Gunter and 
Company and other persons to bills of exchange, has been committed for trial 
from the Bow Street Police-office. 

Charles Maynard, the estate-agent who is charged with negotiating the retarn 
of property stolen on the Great Western Railway, and other offences, was brought 
up for reéxamination at the Guildhall Police-oftice yesterday week. The charge 
of bigamy was partially gone into: it was proved that the prisoner had entered 
into two marriages, and that the first wife is now living. It was asserted by Mr. 
Prance, the gentleman who was robbed on the Great Western Railway, that a 
second case of negotiating the return of property stolen on the Birmingham 

tailway had been in some way compromised, in order that a firm of solicitors 
who had had dealings with Maynard might not be annoyed by unpleasant dis- 
closures. The prisoner was remanded till the 12th instant. 

The inquest on the body of Purcell, the boy who died from injuries received on 
board the Moonlight steamer at Hungerford Pier, was concluded on Monday. 
The evidence then adduced was just as contradictory as that given before. By 
some witnesses, all the blame of the disaster was attached to the people of the 
Moonlight; by others, to those of the Prince of Wales; one declared that both 
vessels were in motion at the time, another that only one was, and a third that 
neither was moving except by the action of the tide. The foreman announced 
that the verdict of the Jury was—* Accidental Death; a deodand of 402. being 
imposed upon the Moonlight steam-boat.” He also stated, that his brother jury- 
men and Mimself had experienced great difficulty in arriving at a conclusion, 
in consequence of the extremely contradictory nature of the evidence submitted 
to them by parties whose respectability entitled them equally to credit. They had, 
however, come to the unanimdéus opinion that the Hungerford Market Company 
were in duty bound to provide more pier-men, for the better protection of the public. 


The Probinces. 


The Honourable Charles Hope was inaugurated as Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Isle of Man, with the usual ceremonies, on Wednesday. Lady fsa- 
bella Hope and other ladies were present on the occasion. Mr. Hope re- 
ceived a public address of congratulation from the inkabitants on his ap- 
pointment. 

The first stone of “ the Booksellers’ Provident Retreat,” for decayed 
booksellers and publishers, their widows and assistants, at Abbott's Lang- 
ley, in Hertfordshire, was laid by the Earl of Clarendon on Wednesday, 
in the presence of several hundred ladies and gentlemen. The com- 
pany afterwards partook of an elegant dé eiiner, in a marquee; and the 
sum of 6001. was subscribed after the entertainment. Funds to the amount 
of 15,0001, for the support of the inmates, have been allotted by the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution of London, 

The strike of the colliers and puddlers of South Staffordshire is at an 
end; the employers having granted the rate of wages desired by the men, 
in consequence of the increased demand for iron. It is feared, however, 
that the men will turn out again for a further advance. 
| The counterpane-weavers in this town have demanded an advance of 
| wages; and the employers have acceded to the same, to the amount of 
nearly ten per cent.—Bolton Free Dress. 


| _ The inquiry into the conduct of Mr. and Mrs. Macdougal, the Master and Matrou 
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of the Andover Union Workhouse, has continued daily, with the exception of 
Monday, and still appears as far as ever from conclusion. ‘The evidence, chiefly that of 
paupers, has turned upon charges of stinting them in their diet, and of harsh de- 
meanour. It is made up of petty details, and is uninteresting; but on the whole 
it has gone strongly against the 
Grace, the cook, whose testimony was in favour of the accused. On Thursday, 
} wt ninth day!) two women who had been in the workhouse deposed to the fact 
t bedding, provisions, and other things, bearing the official stamp or packed up 
as if for use at the workhouse, (tea, for instance, m ounce-packets,) had been sent 
to Mr. Holley, Mr. Macdougal's son-in-law, at Stockbridge. 


A frightful disaster oceurred on the Birmingham and Bristol Railway, on 
Saturday night, from the culpable negligence or rashness of some of the persons 
employed. Much secrecy was kept up by the Railway-people, and the accounts 
first published were in consequence rather confused; but the facts could not long 
be suppressed. The accident occurred about ten o'clock, near the Defford station, 
some twenty miles from Gloucester. This relation, by one of the correspondents 
of the Times, appears to be the most correct. “At the Deflord station, which is 
situated in a deep cutting, a goods-truck was placed across the — at the 
‘points,’ about fifty yards beyond the station, ready to be shackled to a down- 
train (third-class,) leaving Birmingham at half-past seven p.m. The stopping 
or red-light sigual was turned to stop a luggage-train that was expected to arrive 
about the same time; the trains gencrally waiting here. When the luggage-train 
drove up, the engine-driver, disregarding the signal, went on right a-head, and, not 
even slackening his speed, passed the station at about thirty miles an hour, and 
running against the truck, turned it over on to the down-cnlls; the shock causing 
the engine to spring off the rails across both sets of rails, thrusting the tender up 
the bank of the cutting. At the same moment, thethird- class down-train arriving 
at the spot, drove over the luggage-train, engine, and truck, dragged a passenger- 
carriage on to the top of the engine, which it set on fire, and smashed to pieces 
the next carriage. The passengers, mostly of the poorer class, were thrown about 


in all directions: one, a man of the name of William Mills, a carpenter, going | 


home to his wife and family at Cheltenham, was so much cut, bruised, and scalded, 
that he did not live more than a few hours. Six or seven others were severely 
cut and scalded, and all in the train very much shaken. The engine-driver of the 

age-train, a man of the name of Ward, who it is said has always had the cha- 
racter of being a very reckless driver, was killed; being literally cut to pieces, and 
buried among the ruins of the engines, carriages, and trucks. ‘The stoker was 
very much cut and scalded, but escaped with his right arm broken in two or 
three places. 
tion on the rails at a short distance from the points, shut off his steam, reversed 
the engine; and both he and the stoker jumped off just as the concussion was 
about to take place. 


arriving at this place, as he was about to stop at Defford station.” 
that Ward was heard to declare, on leaving Gloucester, that he would be in Bir- 
mingham in two hours. The engine he drove was the largest on the line. 

The writer in the Times also saw Baird, Ward's fireman; and he made this 
Statement. “ We left Gloucester at nine o'clock on Satarday night, with the lug- 
gage-train. When we got to Bredon, the pumps of the engine got bad: and by 
our attending to them the fire got very low; but by the time we got to Egginton 
the pumps were working pretty well, and Ward said he would assist in getting 
the fire filled up. I then commenced filling up the fire; and he assisted me, by 
opening and shutting the fire-hole door — put in the coke. I am not exactly 
sure whether it was by the bridge at Defford or when crossing the Avon that 


Ward said to me, ‘ Jamie, there’s some hing wrong’; and immediately I saw him | 


shut off the steam. On observing this, I began to reverse the engine; and whilst 
doing so, I was thrown off it. As I was falling, I felt something strike my 
shoulder. It was very dark at the time. I was restored, after a time, to sensi- 
bility, by the pouring of water over me. On looking up, I saw engines and car- 
riages heaped upon each other, and some of them on fire. I asked the person who 
was assisting me if he could tell me anything of Ward? He sead, ‘ Stranger, we 
will take you to the station: you are not fit to inquire after your friends.’” 
Baird attributes the accident to imperfect signalling at Defford. 

General Pasley arrived on Monday morning, to inspect the spot where the colli- 
sion occurred, and to investigate the causes of it. 

The inquest commenced, at Defford, on Monday. General Pasley and several 
officers of the Company were present. John Murphy, a porter at the Defford sta- 
tion. described the cause of the accident. “On the afternoon of Saturday, I was 
on duty at the station, when the clerk from the Eckington station came up to me 
and said that he wanted a truck for the conveyance of sheep sent to Eckington 
that evening, in order to be ready for Monday morning. About a quarter-past 
ten o'clock the same night, I got the truck out, for the purpose of hooking it on to 
the down-train. While doing so, an up-train from Gloucester came up, and ran 


into it. The collision caused the engine of the up-train to be thrown off the up- | 


line on to the down-line. The down-train, leaving Birmingham at forty five 
minutes past seven p.m., arrived at Defford at the same moment; and the con- 
sequence was that a second collision took place, Both engines were considerably 
damaged. Two of the trucks belonging to the up-train were knocked to pieces, 
and two of the passenger-carriages belonging to the down-train were very much 
.” Ward, the engine-driver, was killed by a quantity of iron bars with 
which the luggage-train was laden, and which fell upon him. This train was 
@ special one, and Murphy was not aware that it was coming. Two persons 
only were employed at the station. All up-trains were to be stopped at 
ford, that night, as the line was under repair beyond it in the di 
of Birmingham; to stop them, three red lamps were, or were intended to be, 


exhibited; but Murphy could not show his while moving the truck, 
and the station-clerk was obliged to set down another while he gave 


tickets to passengers: the third lamp, however, was properly exhibited by 
@ labourer at Defford Road Bridge; but Ward took no heed of it. Abbott, 
a porter, who acted as guard to the goods-train, deposed that he saw the 
light at Defford Road Bridge, but was unable to communicate with the driver: 
he put on the break. He thought Ward must have seen the light; though the 
train was going very fast. The station-master declared that this was not the 
first time that engine-drivers had neglected to stop when a red light had been 
exhibited. Shaw, the man stationed at Defford Road Bridge, said—* When | 
saw the luggage-train approaching Defford, 1 showed my light. When I first 
saw it, the train was passing Eckington station, The driver did not appear to 
take any notice of my light. I shouted to him, flashed my lamp backwards and 
forwards before him, and put my lamp as close to the engine as I durst. I believe 
I heard a whistle after the train passed me; but that might have been the whistle 
of the down passenger-train. I saw a red light on the platform, and also the one 
which the porter Murphy had. The driver could not help seeing my light, and 
must, I think, have seen the others. he train passed me at a very rapid speed; 
and ¥ driver — not, I — pone “es steam.” Baird, the stoker, not ing 
in a fit state to be examined, tho is progressing favourably, the inquir 
was adjourned for a fortnight. m2 - " _ 
A writer in the Morning Post has learned from the people of the neighbourhood 
that the drivers of goods-trains are in the habit of passing Defford when 
signals are made to them to stop; wishing to avoid having more trucks attached to 
their trains, and the consequent delay. 
A man was killed on the Grand Junction Railway, last week, near the Wolver- 


Master, and against the counter-evidence of Jane | 


The engine-driver of the passenger-train, perceiving some obstruc- | 


How he could see the obstruction, on not a very light night, | 
remains a mystery; but it appears he had slackened speed considerably prior to | 
It is said | 


irection | 


down-line, looking at the eleven o'clock mail-train from Liverpool, when at the 
| same moment the quarter to two mail-train from Birmingham ‘came up. The 
| engineer sounded the whistle for a considerable distance; and the man’s fellow- 
labourer, who was a short distance, also loudly called to him to moye off the line, 
but without effect: although the engineer shut off the steam on pereciving that 
the man did not remove himself, he was knocked down, the train passed over his 
body, and he was killed on the spot. 

An accident which it is feared will involve the loss of two lives occurred on 
Wednesday week on the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, now in course of forma- 
| tion, at Shap Fell, Westmoreland. A portion of the rock had been charged with 

gunpowder for the purpose of tearing it up: from some cause or other, the 
charge would not explode, and two of the workmen returned to it and began 
drilling the stone to draw out the powder. In doing this, they had unfortunately 
neglected to pour into the hole a sufficient quantity of water to keep the stone 
moist; and the consequence was that the “ jumper” became heated by the friction, 
and set fire tothe powder. One of the poor fellows was blown into the aira height 
of thirty or forty feet, and came down upon a heap of stones, afte which he ro 
over into a gully twelve feet deep. The other was driven to a considerable dis- 
tance. 

The boiler of an engine on the Great Western Railway burst on Tuesday even- 
ing, while the engine was engaged in drawing a train, between Swindon and 
Shrivenham stations; and the train was detained two hours behind its time for 
arriving at London. 

Laws, au engine-driver on the Neweastle and Darlington Railway, was brought 
up before the sitting Magistrates at Sunderland, last week, at the instance of the 
manager of the line, Mr. Allport, charged with having negligently caused a col- 
lision between the engine he was driving and that of the mail-train which left 
Sunderland on the afternoon of the 15th August. The defendant pleaded guilty; 
and stated that the accident happened in consequence of his having forgotten cer- 

| tain orders which he had received previously. He was fined 5/., r to be impri- 
soned for one month in default of payment. 

Two men in the employment of a railway-carrier at Wigan have been charged 
with a neglect of duty in leaving the switches at the junction leading to the ware - 
| house turned the wrong way, thus endangering the safety of the passenger-trains 
| moving on the line. The men were summoned before the County Magistrates; 

but it was found that the station was within the bounds of the borough: a second 
| summons by the borough authorities was informal; but a third has been issued. 

Four more men have died from the injuries they received by the explosion at 
Tividale colliery, near Durham; making in all ten deaths. Six others are still 
| in a dangerous state. 

One of the men taken alive from the Jarrow colliery has since died; making the 
total number of deaths forty. A subscription has been commenced for the relief 
of the relatives of those who were killed . the explosion. 

The correspondent of a Carmarthen paper, writing from Blaina, gives the fol- 
lowing illustration of the recklessness of the colliers. “A fortnight ago, a person 
| with whom I conversed, and who had inspected the mine, then reported it to be in 
| an excellent state of ventilation; ‘better, from the account of the colliers, than it 
| had been for some time past. A portion of the explosive matter which had aceu- 
| mulated in a dome at the top of the level, and which had been formed by a fall 
| from the roof, was recklessly ignited at that time by some of the colliers, with a 
| view of showing the effect to a stranger: the whole party were thrown violently to 
| the ground, but no other damage was then done. To accomplish this mad ex- 
| periment, two pickaxes were tied together, having a candle attached to the “p of 
| the uppermost, which were held up by aman standing on another man’s - 
| to reach the gas.” 
| Blackburn, the man who murdered his wife at Stondon Massey, in June 
| and then cut his own throat, died this week in Chelmsford Gaol, the w 
he inflicted on himself. 





| 
| IRELAND. 
| The Dublin correspondent of the Times thus makes an important 
announcement— 
| “Inpursuance of the promise of Sir James Graham, given towards the close of 
the last session of Parliament, a patent, granting a charter to the National 
| y the Great Seal of Ireland, constituting 
| his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, the most Reverend Archbishop Daniel Mur- 
| ray, France Sadler Provost, Anthony Richard Blake, Robert H Sir Patrick 
| Bellew, Richard Wilson Green, Pooly Shoulden Henry, D.D., John Richard Cor- 
| ballis, barrister, Mr. Alexander M‘Donnell, and Charles Wiliam Fitzgerald, com- 
| monly called the Marquis of Kildare, into one body corporate and politic, in deed, 
fact, and name for ever, to be called the Commissioners of the National Education 
in Ireland, and empowering them to sue and be sued, &c., and to hold property 
not exceeding 40,0002. per annum. 

“It is right to state that the granting of this charter appears to be favour- 
ably received by all parties. The Board of Education is now ‘a great fact’: it is 
invested with a responsibility not to be overrated, and it seems but just and 
reasonable that every power should be conceded to it which may serve to ex- 
| tend the sphere of its usefulness. Of the Commissioners, four are Catho- 
| lics—namely, Archbishop Murray, the Right Honourable A. Blake, Sir P. Bellew, 
and Mr. Corbatlis; two Dissenters—Dr. Henry, and Mr. Holmes, the eminent law 
yer; and the remaining five members of the Established Church.” 

The Duke of Leinster, after the example of the Roman Catholic Primate, 
is stated to have given 500/. towards founding a Divinity hall in one of the 
new Colleges. 

At a meeting of the Belfast Town-Council, on Monday, Dr. M‘Gee made 

out a strong case in favour of that town as a site for the Ulster College; it 
being already the collegiate and commercial capital of the province. A 
memorial to the Lord-Lieutenant, urging the claims of Belfast, was adopted 
| unanimously. 
Dr. M‘Hale, Archbishop of Tuam, has been writing another vehement 
| letter to Sir Robert Peel against the new Colleges. Ima letter to the 
| Standard, Mr. Thomas O’Brien suggests a reason for Dr. M‘Hale’s obstinate 
hostility — 

“ His Grace has a College of Lis own outside his palace-gates, of which College he 
is the distinguished President, and which bears the sanctified name of St. Jarlath’s, 
Now, it is quite natural to think that St. Jarlath’s finances will be ¢ 
affected by the establishment of a Provincial College! In fact (Aorresco referens) 
his Grace will lose his pupils; and, what is still more melancholy to think upon, 
| the pleasant appendage of 401. per annum each, which included classics, 
phy, morals, board, and washing.” 

Mr. Archdall, father of the County Member for Fermanagh, has been 
dismissed from the Deputy-Lieutenancy of that county. Another 
Lieutenant, Mr. James Lendrum, attended at the Enniskillen” Orange 
meeting; but the order for his dismissal has been suspended, owing to a 
representation from Lord Erne, the Lieutenant of Fermanagh, that he had 
attended merely to preserve the peace. 


Education Society, has this 


day last week; at which Lord E 





hampton station, He was a labourer employed on the line; and the disaster was 
the result of his own carelessness. He was standing between the rails on the 





several other Deputy-Lieutenants and Magistrates, were in attendance. In 
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accordance with the Orange system, the meeting was strictly private; but 
the Orange journals announce that the meeting came to the determination 
of reviving this society. 

An odd dispute has arisen respecting the recent dismissal of Mr. Valen- 
tine O'Connor Blake from the commission of the peace for Galway. On 
the 8th August, a letter was addressed to him, in the name of the Lords 
Commissioners, by Mr. Henry Sugden, the Lord Chancellor's Secretary, 
asking him whether it was true that he had spoken at a Repeal dinner in 
Galway? Mr. Blake, signing himself “ Valentine O'C. Blake” replied, 
on the 13th, that it was true; and reminded the Lords Commissioners 
that he had been dismissed from the Magistracy of Galway, as a Repealer, 
in 1843. Mr. Sugden rejoined, on the 22d, that the Lords Commissioners 
had directed a supersedeas to issue, for the remaining county; at the same 
time remarking, that the warrant for the appointment in Galway was made 
out in the name of “ Valentine Blake.” Mr. Blake makes the surrejoinder, 
that if the warrant was so made out, he was duly described in certain pub- 
lic and authentic lists of the Galway Magistracy as “ Valentine O'C. 
Blake”; and he goes on to lecture the Government for having permitted 
him to exercise in Galway functions for which he had been declared unfit 
in Mayo. 


At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. Steele dwelt 
on the expediency of conciliating the Orangemen; declaring his belief, that 
but for the instigations of a vile Orange press, the consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished, the amalgamation of all parties, would ere now have 
occurred. Mr. John O'Connell made an extended allusion to a recent 
squabble in the Town-Council, occasioned by Mr. Reynolds, a member of 
the Association; who, in resisting a borough-rate, accused the Council of 
being lavish and inaccurate in their accounts. It was deplorable that some 
of tie most virtuous, patriotic, and inestimable men in that city should be 
subjected to the imputation of peculation. He conceived that an attack 
on the Corporation by a Repealer was a most gratuitous act, and had been 
productive of the most disastrous results. Mr. Reynolds explained at 
equal length, that he had charged the Corporation with inaccuracy, not 
fraud; he impeached their figures, not their intentions. He offered to refer 
his dispute to the arbitration of Mr. John O'Connell! himself. Mr. John 
O'Connell made another speech, to counteract the favourable impression 
produced by Mr. Reynolds's frank manner; and asked why that gentleman 
had not adopted some such plan as the proposed arbitration before resort- 
ing to extremities. “Captain” Broderick delivered a long commentary on 
the letters of the Commissioner sent down by the 7'imes; censuring the in- 
vidious comparisons made between the Celtic and Saxon inhabitants of 
Ireland. Mr. John O'Connell made another oration, speaking at the 
Bishops who haye given in their adhesion to the new Colleges, by expres- 
sing regret that Sir Robert Peel had succeeded in casting delusion into some 
very influential quarters— 

Sir Robert Peel had boasted at the commencement of the late session that he 
had succeeded in sowing division between the clergy and the people by his Be 

mests Act; and it gave him pain to say, that he had to some extent succeeded. 
The religious disturbances at present existing in Germany, which had for their 
object the uprooting of all religion, were to be attributed to individuals educated 
in “infidel colleges”; and the example thus afforded ought to prove to the Irish 
what they were to expect from the collegiate institutions which were about to be 
inflicted upon them. 

The rent for the week was 2211. 


The Commissioner of the Times continues his letters; writing from 
Donegal. Derived more directly from his own experiences, they become 
much more interesting and forcible; and though the subjects are inevitably 
stale, they are calculated to extend a better knowledge of the facts among 
many classes in England who have not read much upon the subject. We 
give a few of the salient points in a greatly condensed form. 

One of his facts, to show the neglected natural resources of Ireland, is the 
want of a canal, four miles in length, to epen Lough Erne to the Western shores 
of Ireland. By the enterprising people of the North-east, Lough Neagh has 
been opened to the sea; and Belfast is the key to the whole of that internal com- 
munication, reaching to the Western extremity of Lough Erne. By a similar 
enterprise, Enniskillen would become the Belfast of the West: but the canal is 
still uncommenced; and the vast amount of water-power in the river that falls 








from Lough Erne is all wasted. This neglect arises from want of capital. 

The Commissioner takes for one cardinal datum the calculation of political 
economists that the rent should absorb one-third of the produce of land; and 
that the other two-thirds should go to support the farmer, and to replace ex- | 
penses, including seeds and wages of labour; the last portion constituting “capi | 


tal.” In Ireland, the cxcessive rents exacted by landlords and by middlemen, | 
th of whom are often absentees, deduct not only from the subsistence of the | 
farmer and labourer, but also from the capital; thus prevent all improvement, | 
and ultimately subtract from the means of all parties. The “ tenant-right” of | 
Ulster, which secures a charge sometimes of 10/. an acre to the outgoing tenant 
for the “ good-will,” constitutes another burden on the land, similar in its nature 
to rent. Instances are shown of the working of this high-rent system. | 

On a very superior farm in Donegal county, of which the produce is worth 301. | 
a year, the tenant pays a rent of 10/.; his wages as a labourer (for he works him- | 
self) are taken at fol. his expenses are 91., and his profit gua farmer is just 11. 

In the same neighbourhood, a labourer pays 30s. rent for his cottage, 30s. for a 
quarter of an acre of conacre—3/. in all: he grows 32 pounds of potatoes a day, 
has a pig worth 4/., and makes 7/. 16s. wages; leaving, after his rent is paid, 
assets for his family subsistence, &/. 16s., aud the potatoes. Lut when living on 
se alone, a man needs 8 pounds a day: allowing 6 pounds for the wife, and 

for each of four children, there is 2 human consumption of 26 pounds a day; 

leaving but 6 for the pig, which ought to have 20. The deficiency must be made 
up from the 3s, 4d. a week in money. Such a man is well off; and in Donegal 
there is no “ Molly Maguireism.” 
In Leitrim, matters are different: landlords are not in repute, and rents are 
higher. A ten-acre farm will yield in butter, &c., produce worth 202 ; the rentis 
101. (half the produce); the expenses, (including interest of money for purchase 
of stock, 3L) are 7/. ; the working farmer's wages, 9/. Out of that 91. wages he 
Taust pay the excess in the rent, about 6/.; leaving him about 3i. remuneration 
for the year! 

The labourer in Leitrim makes in the year about 32. 18%. wages; pig, 41; 
deduct rent, (cottage 2l. 10s., a rood of conacre 2/, 10s.) 51. and his net yearly 
income will be 2/. 14s. and the potatoes. If he eannot get conacre he starves. 
This county is the centre of “ Molly Maguireism.” 

With these cases the Commissioner contrasts some improvements effected b 
Mr. Hamilton, at Pettigo, in Donegal—land reclaimed by draining. Mr. Hamil- 
ton rents a farm for which he pays 18s. an acre rent. Three years ago, a field of | 
one aere and 18 perches was quite wortliless; he reclaimed it at a cost of 181. 10d. 
coe Beet some, the pealls wee Ud 9s. 2d.; in the seeond, 13. 16s. ; in the third, 
91. 26. 6d. With similar results, 20 more acres of this farm were reclaimed two 
years.ago; 50 acres last year; and 150 will probably be reclaimed this year. 





| and conduct of the leaders of the Free Church 


The Commissioner, by the help of such facts and the Tenure of cond Regent, 
calculates that the reclaiming of 150,000 acres of waste land in the county 
Donegal would add 150,000 guineas a year rental for the landlords, would increase 
the wealth of the tenant-farmers by 750,0002. a year, and would provide constant 
work and wages for 6,390 labourers in Donegal alone. The great wants of Ire- 
land are want of capital and want of employment for its labour: here is a mine 
of capital and employment. 





SCOTLAND. 


At the evening sitting of the Free Church's General Assembly, on 
Monday week, the subject of “ site-refusing” was taken up. The 
‘Reverend Dr. Buchanan, a member of the Committee appointed at the last 
Edinburgh sitting of the Assembly, related the issue of a visit to London 
by a deputation, who waited on Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell. 
From both they met with substantially the same reception, and both made 
an acknowledgment that their claim for sites to build churches was a just 
and righteous one. Dr. Buchanan strongly objected to the proposal made 
by Mr. Sheil, in the discussion on the petition from the Assembly, that the 
Church should be reattached to the State by the golden link of the 
regium donum. 

No doubt, Mr. Sheil would like to have his advice taken and acted upon. By 
getting the Free Church of Scotland gagged with a regium donum, he hoped 
thereby to disarm those whom he regarded as the most formidable opponents, in 
this country, of the Church of Rome. The object of the Roman Catholic Chureh 
was ascendancy in Ireland; and to secure this object, Mr. Sheil would like, if he 
could manage it, to gag all the important and influential nonconforming bodies in the 
country, and to have their opposition thus effectually neutralized. The General 
Assembly of the Free Church should let its views upon this subject be distinctly 
and generally understood. It was not a link of gold that could bind them to the 
State: nothing short of a link of principle could ever attach them to the civil 
power, * * * Untilthe State was prepared to abjure all its Erastianism, and 
to turn out those who were now occupying their places—to make a clean sweep of the 
present Establishment, and to leave it to be occupied by them on the grounds on 
which their fathers stood—they would have nothing to say to these men, and would 
not be treated with upon the footing of any regium donum. Being once se 
from the State, and in cireumstances such as those under which the separation 
was effected, should the State ever make a proposition agreeable to their wishes, 
they must have clear and unequivecal evidence of its sincerity in so doing. It 
was such a proposition, that the making of it would involve a fur greater revolution 
than that of 16 As emanating from the State, it was a proposition which 
he did not now imagine supposable. The Free Church could never consent to 
place itself in 2 position which would countenance the infidel principle that the 
State might support error on the one hand and truth on the other. 

In reference to the immediate object of the deputation—a measure to 
obviate the refusal of sites, Dr. Buchanan gave no favourable report. 

In so far as the Assembly's Committee were concerned, they had made little or 
no way with the site-refusing landlords; but they had made some way with public 
men in Parliament, and, he was happy to say, great way in public opinion. If the 
accumulated cases of site-refusing which would that evening be laid before the 
Assembly remained unredressed until the next session of Parliament, and if they 
were obliged again to address the Legislature upon the subject, they would not 
only find a cordial sympathy in the public mind to support them in their fresh 
appeal, but he was sure that in Parliament itself they might count on powerful 
support. 

The Reverend Mr. Begg, who had visited a part of the Highlands in 
which the persecutions had taken place, alluded to some of the most 
prominent cases, 

In many instances the language of refusal was softer than before; but still the 
sites desired were denied to their congregations. It was only yesterday that a 
congregation of two thousand had worshiped in the open air in Strathspey, upon 
the property of the Earl of Seafield; the lordly proprietor still refusing to grant 
the congregation the site sought for. As to the case of Cawdor, which was within 
a few miles of Inverness, they could all see, without much trouble to themselves, 
the famous tent which had been so often spoken of. Lord Cawdor wondered that 
any one should interfere between him and his tenantry, and that in a free count 
like this, noblemen were not allowed to do with their tenantry what they pleased. 
He would tell his Lordship, that the Free Church of Scotland made common cause 
with every one who was oppressed, and that they would make his case their own. 
The case of the island of vie had already been before the country; and in that 
case every principle of toleration had been wantonly set at defiance. The island 
of Eig was worth about twenty shillings an acre. Now they only wanted a quarter 
of an aere on which to build a church; and here was an individual, the proprietor 
of the island, who for the value of five shillings set the whole people of Scotland 
at defiance. Sir James Graham had told them that this was a matter in which 
Parliament could not interfere. A very short time, however, would elapse before 
Sir James Graham would tell a very different tale. There was no doubt what- 
ever, but that, if true to themselves, the time was not distant when Parliament 
would interfere, and with effect. If all the landlords of Scotland did what the 
proprietor of Eig was now doing, would not the law of toleration be but an em 
name? This was a matter which Parliament was bound to rectify. If the land- 





| lords did not yield, and that speedily, he was far from desponding as to the sne- 


cessful interference of Parliament. Lord Forbes was the proprietor of a whole 
parish in Aberdeenshire: a number of the inhabitants of that parish gave in 


| their adherence to the Free Church, and wrote to his ee he permission to 


purchase a site: this was refused, and upon the ground that both the language 
ere adverse to social order, to 
due obedience to the laws, and tended to foment discord throughout every parish 
in the land. Now, in his estimation, their movement, when properly considered, 
was the most truly conservative movement which had ever taken place in the 
world. The part of the Highlands whieh he had visited was that in which sites 
had been absolutely refased. The distriet of Mull was, spiritually speaking, one 
of the most destitute in Scotland. The island contained a population of about ten 
thousand; and there was only one minister of the Free Church to be found in it. 
In that island sites had been systematically refused. In Ulva there was a con- 
gregation of Free Churchmen, who had been refused a site after a very singular 
fashion: the proprietor stated, in answer to an application made to him, that the 
people might build a chureh, and advised them also to build a vestry; but both 
were to be built upon the condition that he and his successors could give them 
notice to quit whenever they pleased. In many other instances where sites had 
been apparently conceded, they were in reality refused. In Iona, a manse was at 
present being built, on a nineteen-years lease from the Duke of Argyll: what 
guarantee has the Free Church that, when the term has expired, the manse may 
not be converted into an hotel for the accommodation of visiters to Iona? In 
Ardnamuchan, the great mass of the population had adhered to the Free Church: 
they consisted of three large congregations; but Sir James Riddell would not give 
to either of them a single inch of land on which to erect a place of worship. A 

nission even to erect a tent was accompanied with singular conditions: the 
conditions were, that Sir James Riddell was not to be held, in granting such per- 
mission, to have changed the opinions which he bad already expressed upon the 
subject of the disruption; and that he reserved to himself full power to withdraw 
the leave given at any time, if those who had seceded to the Free Church abused 
their privilege. 
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Mr. Begg threatened the landlords with a desperate resort on the part of 
the Free Church— 

If the landlords did not speedily yield, and if Parliament did not speedily inter- 
fere, in many of the places where sites are required in the = refused, 
churches might still be built of a fashion very different from those to which they 
had hitherto been accustomed, but which would be equally effective for their pur- 


If need be, they could have floating churches built, in which they might 


—> God in localities where the privilege was denied them of worshiping Him | 


on lan There were many quiet bays in the different lochs and arms of the sea, 
where such churches could be safely moored. Floating churches of iron could be 
constructed at comparatively small expense; and so constructed that, should the 

ietors afterwards relent, they could be dragged ashore and placed upon such 
sites as might be conceded them. In these churches, thus quietly moored in the 
far recesses of the Highland lochs, the people could worship their God without con- 
sulting the will of their landlords. In the different localities to which he had 
adverted, this plan was universally reckoned practicable by the people who were 
destitute. The Free Church of Scotland, therefore, had an alternative, even were 
sites permanently refused. 

Mr. Begg stated that their friend Mr. Fox Maule was prepared to bring 
in a bill embodying their claims. 

On Tuesday, the Assembly discussed the two subjects of the Building- 
fund and the Sustentation-fund. The disruption turned 470 ministers 
from their homes, and two aged ministers in the Highlands have died from 
the consequent hardships: it is therefore desired to build manses. The 
collection of 150,000/. for that purpose was intrusted to the Reverend Mr. 
Guthrie, of Edinburgh; who had already collected 37,000/. within the 
Synods of Glasgow and Ayr; Glasgow alone contributing 21,0001. Mr. 
Guthrie expects to report by May that the whole sum has been realized. 
It is intended to build 300 new manses, at an average cost of 400/. With 
respect to the Sustentation-fund, Dr. Chalmers made a statement, which 
oceupied two hours and a half in the delivery. The fund already amounts 
to 80,0007. 2 year; which yields an income of 122/. to each minister. 
For the fund is distributed strictly on the principle of equal salaries for all 
ministers; and Dr. Candlish, the popular minister of Edinburgh, whose 
congregation contribute 3001. to the fund, receives no more than 122/. 
Chalmers calculates that the fund can be raised to 300,000/. a year; which 
would yield 1751 for cach minister, and provide means for building 400 
new churches. 

On Wednesday, some formal business was transacted; in the midst of 
which, the Moderator was directed to open a correspondence with the Duke 
of Sutherland on the subject of sites for churches. A series of resolutions 
also passed, to provide for the spiritual destitution in the Highlands: this is 
the chief one of the series— 

“That it be recognized as a fixed and settled arrangement, that the vacant or 
ere stations in the Highlands and Islands receive supply for one or two 
months in the year, by ministers appointed to that duty. It is calculated that 
there is about eighty or ninety stations in all that would require to be thus visited, 
and that there is about one hundred and twenty Gaelic-speaking ministers; and 
it is believed that each of these ministers would be ready to undertake this duty 
for a month or two, on due and timely notice being given to him. In this way, a 


plan may be framed early in the season, for securing that each station be thus | 


visited once at least in the course of the year by an ordained minister. The 
minister thus visiting to be aided in dispensing ordi by the Presbytery of 
the bounds and such persons as they may authorize.” 

The Assembly adjourned, to meet again in Edinburgh on the 21st May, 





A resolution, proposed by Councillor Russell, in favour of a total repeal of the 
laws which inflict capital punishment, has been discussed in the Edinburgh Town- 
Council; and last week it was carried by a vote of twelve to five. 


We are informed, on good authority, that at a meeting of the master cotton- | 
spinners of Glasgow and neighbourhood, held here during last week, it was re- | 


solved, after some discussion, to advance the wages of the workers from five to ten 
per cent on their present rates —Glasgow Argus. 

A man has been killed at the works on the Scottish Central Railway, near 
Perth, by the fall of a bucket used for raising earth: it had become detached from 
the rope, and falling down the shaft, frightfully mangled the man’s head. 





Foreiqn and Colonial. 

France.—The Monitewy of Monday published a Royal ordinance 
relieving Count Duchatel, Minister of the Interior, from the temporary 
direction of the Foreign Department, which M. Guizot would resume from 
the lst instant. 

The Constitutionnel states, that the Committee appointed to examine the 
questions connected with steam-navigation had terminated its labours and was 
actually dissolved. Most of its sittings were presided over by the Prince De Joinville, 
and every point was maturely and carefully investigated. With one voice it declared 
the materi¢l of the whole steam-fleet unfit for service; adopting, in short, the 
Royal Admiral’s pamphlet on the subject. The Constitutionnel consoles itself with 
the idea that the ey od of England is = 
Government, profiting by experience, and ing the wise su ions of the 
Committee, ad lose no nse in placing aye ten of = on a proper 


entered into between France and Morocco under the auspices of General Delarue. 
The first six articles of the treaty relate entirely to the question of limits. The 
seventh stipulates that any refugee from one state to another shall not be mo- 
lested in his place of refuge, but shall find there protection of person and > 


gry: but it is declared that the benefit of this clause shall not extend to Abd-el- | 
er and his partisans, as it would be in violation of Article 4 of the treaty of | 
the 10th September last respecting them; which, for the peace and friendly | 
relations of the two states, is to remain in full force, This is a new version of | 
the treaty of delimitation and commerce, concluded at Lalla-Maghrina, which | 


Emperor refused to ratify; and the French 0; tion papers attack the con- | 
duct of their Government with respect to this altered form with great severity. | 
The Constitutionnel remarks, that the treaty now published is dated the 18th | 

h, in order to induce the public to think that it is precisely the same one that | 
was signed on that day by General Delarue, and ratified three weeks afterwards 

Louis Philippe: but it contends that a comparison of the treaty now pub- | 
lished with the accounts published by the Government organs of the former kom 
that they are not the same, and that in point of fact the terms of the present | 
treaty are more favourable to the Emperor; so that his Moorish Majesty gained | 
oe F =~ poate AL 7 = also — Pr on the date of the 18th | 

; which, it says, is evi not the real day of signature, as it is notorious | 
that at that period nothing was settled. : F 
By a royal ordinance, dated the 24th A’ 
and Governor of French Guiana, is appoin' 
of Admiral Gourbeyre, deceased. 
TurKxey.—Letters from Constantinople, of the 19th August, announce 
the dismissal of Riza Pacha and the totally new construction of the Cabi 
aet; which now stands as follows— 


t, Captein Layrle, of the Navy, 
Gov racy of Guadaloupe, in place 


Dr. | 


—- inefficient ; and trusts that the | 
a 


. arms.” 
The Bulletin des Lois publishes the text of the treaty of delimitation recently | S 





Grand Vizier, Raouf Pacha; 
Grand Seraskier, Salyman Pacha; 
Capitain Pacha, Mehemet Ali Pacha: 
President of the Council, Rifat Pacha; 
Minister of Finance, Nafez Pacha; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ali Effendi: 
Commandant at Tophany, Achmet Fetti Pacha; 
Of this Cabinet the correspondent of the I: rning Chronicle speaks 
| favourably, although it still lacks an efficient head— 
| “The Ministry thus formed shows no appearance of efficiency; it wants @ 
head; but it has good names in it. Alli Effendi, some years ago Ambassador at 
| London, was for a long time the Secretary of Reschid Pacha, enjoyed the con- 
fidence of that minister, and is known to be a very competent man. Achmet Fetti 
Pacha is also a friend of Reschid: he was formerly President of the Council, 
but was dismissed in consequence of having opposed a grant of money for the 
army proposed by Riza Pacha. The President of the Council, Rifat Pacha, has 
been a member of former administrations, and has much experience in affairs, The 
| Grand Seraskier has only this against him, that he had a seat in the late Cabi- 
| net; in other respects, he is everywhere well-spoken of ; is eloquent, and has 
| manifested a good deal of zeal in promoting the new edacation-seheme. As for 
| Mehemet Ali, you know his antecedents. He owed his first rise in life, like Riza 
*acha, to his infamy, and has since stained his hand with the blood of one of his 
own slaves who had provoked his jealous passions. But these acts are so differ- 
ently viewed here and in Europe, that they have not disqualified him from be- 
coming the brother-in-law of the Sultan; and as he has never been convicted of 
any ann practices, his appointment is not gencrally looked upon with dissatis- 
faction. Nafez Pacha is, however, a decided blot among the new appointments. 
| He was degraded from his rank by chid Pacha for notorious outietion, 
restored to it by Riza. In the renegade question he took the most active part on 
the side of bigotry, and hitherto has shown himself a stanch partisan of the old 
system of government. Not choice, but n ] i ted his nomination as 
Mallich. There is no one else here at all conversan sancial matters.” 

There was some novelty in the mauner of Riza Pacha’s dismissal. Abd- 
ul-Medjid was personally kind in his manner, which is regarded as a great 
innovation ; although the dismissed Minister's furniture was duly flung out 
of window to notify his disgrace to the public. He and his colleagues, 
however, were pensioned. The Sultan is s to have rebuked the Grand 
Vizier, a very aged man, for suffering to use his authority; adding, 
that in future he was only to be Vizie » Sultan himself to be master. 

It is said by some that Alli Effendi has only been appointed to perform 
the functions of Minister of Foreign Affairs during the absence of Chekib 
Effendi, who is charged with a mission in Syria: but it is believed that 
| he will be confirmed in his post, and that Chekib Effendi will be ap- 
| pointed cither First Secretary or Chamberlain of the Sultan; who has 
| abolished the office of Grand Marshal, and decided that the administration 

of the interior of the palace shall in future be under the control of a Se- 
eretary and Chamberlain. 

Eeyrpr.—Advices have been received from Alexandria to the 19th Au- 
| gust; and though they furnish no more than some gossip, they are not 
without interest. 

On the 16th instant, Captain Lyon for the East India Company, 
sented to Mehemet Ali in form the rf i which the Court of Directors ‘of 
the East India Company have sent to his Highness. All the British residents of 
Alexandria were present on the occasion. The Pacha seemed highly gratified 
| with the gift, and acknowledged the reception of it in most gracious terms. Colonel 

sarnett, our ¢ -General, was not pre and he thought pope the day before 

to notify to C: 1 Lyons that he disapproved of the British residents accompany- 

ing him from his house to the Pacha’s palace; nevertheless, he joined a party at 
déjefiner given on the same day by Captain Lyons. On the 18th, Mehemet Ali 
| invited to dinner at his palace at Ras-el-Teen, Captain Lyons, Colonel Bs 
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| and the heads of the leading English houses in Alexandria; and this circumstance 
alone, the first on record of the Pacha’s having invited the merchants as a body, 
| is considered to prove the gratification his Highness feels for the present sent 
| to him. 
| Ibrahim Pacha, Mehemet Ali's elgest son, and commander-in-chief of the army, 
| sailed for Malta on the 12th, in the Egyptian Government steamer Nile; and, after 
| performing quarantine at that island, proposes to proceed to Tuscany ; where an 
eminent French physician is to meet his Highness to perform a delicate — 
which, it is said, ought not longer to be delayed. Some fears were entertai 
| with regard to Ibrahim Pacha’s return to Egypt, on account of the very delicate 
state of his health. In the event of his death, Abbas Pasha, Mchemet Ali's 
| grandson, and only son of Tousson Pacha, who died of the plague in 1816, will be 
| the heir-apparent to the Pachalic. . 
| On the 5th August, the Duke De Montpensier returned to Alexandria from 
Cairo and Upper Egypt; dined for the second time with the Viceroy; and on 
$th took his leave of the Pacha, and left the port in the Gomer for Smyrna and 
| Constantinople. The Prince seemed highly pleased with the attentions and 
hospitality oll to him by Mehemet Ali during his stay in Egypt. 
| A correspondent at Alexandria mentions being present at a ball given 
| to the Duke about a fortnight previously, at which all the Pacha’s sons attended, 
to do honour to the Dake. “ It was the first time Ibrahim Pacha saw the Euro- 
| pean dances: he was much pleased. As to little Mohammed Ali, it was very 
| amusing to see him walking ont the room with sometimes two ladies on his 
Europeanizing gets on in Egypt. 

Syr1a.—Letters from Beyrout, of August 11th, describe the country as 
having been for the last month in a comparatively quiet state. There had 
been no fighting between the rival parties; the mountaineers beginning te 
return to their habitations and attend to their crops. 

Inpra.—The over-land mail brings intelligence from Bombay to the 19tk 
July. We borrow the details chiefly from the Bombay Times. 

“The intelligence received from Scinde since onr last is recent in date, and iz 
many respects of very considerable interest. It will be remembered, that a shert 
time since, a tract of country on the Western bank of the Indus was takem 
in exchange by the Government of Scinde from our ally Meer Ali y 
territory, situated about eighty miles above Sukkur, had no sooner come into our 

ion than it began to occasion trouble; an! about the 25th June informa- 
tion reached Hyderabad that it was being plandered by some of the neighbouring 


E 


| tribes; and a wing of the Eighteenth Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry, under 


Major Corsellis, was at once ordered up in steamers to a place called Kusmore or 
Kismore, for the purpose of affording protection to our new subjects in that 
quarter We have heard nothing as yet as to the result of this expedition. We 
observe, however, from the Bombay Witness, that it was rumoured reinforce 
ments would be required by Major Corsellis to enable him to 


ob 
ject for which he set out. “At Shahpore, our furthest advanced close to the 
Tues and Boogtie Hills, our troops also have not ams allowed ts samain iia. 


| 

| At thi was stationed general order of the 18th March last) a feree 
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hitien of unconquerable pre ry propensities on the of a band of Boogties, 
4 Tarvad nad pt Bret some three trated head of cattle. Cap- 
tain Tabor, who was in commant of the Shahpore post. discovered and gave chase 
to the Belooches; and after killing five horses from over-working during the | 
dour, succeeded in’ recovering the stolen property. We have not heard of any | 
further foray at the outposts; and to all appearances everything is now quiet in | 
that direction. 

“ Our news from Lahore [in the Punjaub] extends from the Ist to the 24th | 
June. On the Ist, intelligence arvived. that Prince Peshora Singh, whose insur- | 

i movements had already occasioned no little alarm, had surprised | 
with a superior force a party conveying Government treasure to Peshawur; and 
after a short conflict, puted in capturing the prize, which amounted to about 
six lacs of rupees (60,0001) On receipt of this information, orders were at once 
issued for the preparation of a force to proceed to Seealkote against the Prince; 
and a body of troops, it would seem, soon afterwards marched on this ser- 
vice. About the Sth, a letter appears to have been received from Pe- 
shora Singh by the Khalsas, intimating that ‘ poverty alone had driven 
him to the course he was now pursuing, and that if a provision suitable 
to his rank was made he would immediately desist: at any rate, he hoped 
for the support of the troops.’ The Khalsas, in reply, offered him an asylum in 
their camp; which, however, he of course had no idea of accepting. He now en- 
sconced himself in Seealkote, and made preparation for a stout resistance. He | 
seems to have been in possession of a considerable sum of money; which, it was 
said, had been sent by tle nephew of Rajah Gholab Singh. On the arrival of the | 
troops, a deputation waited on him to recommend that he should restore the money 
he had plundered, and pay ‘ up the arrears due by him.’ To this advice a reply 
‘was given to the effect that ‘ necessity had alone compelled him to do as he had 
done, and that poverty now compelled him to keep the money.’ The negotiation 
having thus resulted unsuccessfully, it was resolved to attack Seealkote; and the 

accordingly commenced an assault on that place. The Prince, however, 
sallied out at the head of a strong force, and put them to the rout; losing one hun- 
dred of his own men, and killing thrice that number of his assailants. After this 
somewhat startling manifestation of his power, another deputation waited upon 
him, and on this oceasion with greater success. The Prince agreed to surrender 
the treasure; and Sirdir Jowahir Singh withdrew the troops from Seealkote. It 
a that the Prince has been removed from this place to a jagheer of equal 
rm at Munkeera; and the State troops, after making arrangements for the 
government of the district, returned to Lahore, which city they reached on the 
20th June. 

“ The usual insubordination—clamourings for extra pay, demands for gratui- 
ties, and the like—has been exhibited among the soldiery of the capital. Sirdah 
Juwahir Singh has continued highly unpopular; and open threats to remove him | 
from his post and nominate a new Minister have apparently become quite 





An attempt had been made to assassinate Gholab Singh. “On returning late, 
about nine oclock at night, from the fort, he observed, on approaching the Lo- 
haree Mundee, about two hundred armed men, with lighted matches in their 
matchlocks, standing about in small parties. The suspicions of the Rajah 
were awakened ; on which he returned to the fort, and represented the facts to the 
Wezeer. The latter thereupon ordered out the Sepoys of his body-guard to ac- 
company the Rajah to his house. On again approaching the Mundee, the men 
who had been seen previously were ascertained to have dispersed, with the excep- 
tion of some three or four; who, being dilatory, were seized and brought before the 

jah. On inquiring into the cause of their assembly at that place, the Rajah 
was told that they had been planted there to assassinate him; but the prisoners 
refused to say at whose instigation. Rajah Ruheemoolah Khan soon after poisoned 
himself, and confessed the authorship of the plot; stating, however, that he had 
acted at the instigation of the Sirdar and Rajah Lall Singh. It is said that it is 
not believed at Lahore that either the Ranee or the Sirdar had anything to do 
with the plot: but suspicion points strongly to Lall Singh; and it has been ob- 
served that of this chief the Rajah had latterly taken especial care. The Minister 
has a new favourite in the person of Sirdar Jeevun Singh Majeeteen; who has re- 
ceived several large jagheers, and is in command of a considerable body of troops.” 

From Cabul we learn that Mohammed Akhbar Khan was preparing to set out 
ona Rilgrimage to Mecca. 

“ Cholera had shown itself at Ghuznee and Jellalabad. The troops at Feroze- 
pore have suffered a good deal from cholera; and this terrible malady has this year 
afflicted almost the whole continent of India. In the Madras Presidency, and at 
Bombay, Poona, &c., its ravages have been most extensive: the setting-in of 
the rainy season, however, will doubtless now relieve us entirely of the calamitous 
Visitation.” 

In commercial matters there was little change; the season being one of inac- 
tivity, and the markets being dull. 

Certain members of the Civil Service of the Bombay Presidency have addressed 
a memorial to the Directors of the East India Company, complaining of very cri- 
minatory reflections thrown out by Major-General W. F. Napier, in his Conquest of 
Scinde, and purporting to be derived from information supplied by Major-Gencral 
Sir Charles J. Napier. Passages from the book are quoted, which imply sweeping 

against the Civil Service, of corruption, cowardice, selfishness, calumny, 
&c. The memorial concludes thus—* Although these slanders are indiscri- 
minately applied to the whole Civil Service of India, your memorialists feel them- 
selves specially called upon to contradict and repel them, as your memorialists 
to the Presidency in which alone Sir Charles Napier could have met the 
individuals who pillaged the public treasury; exercised a corrupt and venal in- 
fluence over the public press; calumniated their fellow-servants in the noble pro- 
fession of arms, insulting and donineering over them, and depriving them of the 
* soldier's share’; and were guilty of many other abuses, insinuated though not | 
expressed. Your memorialists therefore humbly pray that your honourable 
Court will be pleased to require Major-General Sir Charles Napier, who at pre- 
sent has the honour of serving under you, either to produce proofs of the facts on 
which his statements in disparagement of the Civil Service of India, published in 
i t's book, are founded, or distinctly to disavow them, and acknowledge 
that they are erroneous, aud altogether inapplicable to that branch of the Civil 
Service to which your memorialists have the honour to belong.” 

Cuixs.—The Bombay journal has accounts from Hong-kong to the 
15th May. 

“ The discussion relative to the opium-trade had been revived, owing to the 
aie by Mr. M’Gregor, the Consul at Canton; who, on the 21st April, had 

the parties in charge of the receiving-ships at Whampoa to appear before | 
him with their registers and other ships’ p:pers; a measure which of course had | 
effect of driving these vessels from the river. - | 

“ It was said that the arrangement which prohibits Chinese from trading at | 

-kong without a‘ chop’ for the purpose, and which has interfered in no 
i measure with the commercial prosperity of that settlement, was likely to | 
be abolished by Government. 

“ Keying, who had been degraded last year, had received a seat in the Cabinet, 
as Assistant- Minister; an honour which his lecessor Keshen held. 

“ An extract from the Pekin Gazette, given by the China Mail, intimates that 
* the Emperor Taouk wang, pny Se in the vale of years, feels the weight of ad- 
ministration to be too much for infirmities, and is longing to be freed from the 
burden, His sickness ast summer produced considerable altercation about the 
succession to the throne. His only son was at first proposed, as the rightful heir 
to the crown; and Taoukwang agreed that he should wield the sceptre at the 
cammmencement of this year: but the design was frastrated by the parties who 











| sentenced to death, and was executed; the others were transported. 


contended for the ascendancy. The formation of a Council, to whom all im- 

ant matters were intrusted, was the consequence. The personal influence of 
some of its leading members has been found to be too great. In order to neu- 
tralize it, Taoukwang has recently added considerably to its number, and thus 
brought together many powerful and ambitious leaders opposed to each other's 
views. 

“* The stock of goods on hand, says the Hong-kong Register, ‘ is still large, 
though a few sales continue to be made. Prices have not declined so much 2s 
might have been expected under the circumstances, nor are they expected to go 
much lower; but until the arrival of the new crops of silk and tea, no advance is 
looked for.’” 

Porynesta.—The Paris Moniteur gives the following semi-official 
statement— 

“ Despatches have arrived to Government from the Governor of the French 
establishments in Oceania, dated the 23d April last. Down to that period, no 


| fresh act of hostility had taken place at Taliti on the part of the Native popu- 


lation; a portion of which still continued to reside in the intrenched camps of 
Punavia and Papenoo. 

“ At the Marquesas, a tribe of Noukahiva, irritated at having been fined for 
the plunder of some cattle, and the only one which had not frankly submitted to 
our authority, murdered five soldiers of the garrison on the 28th January. A 
detachment of troops, sent to avenge their death, pursued and dispersed the 
culpable tribe, and were assisted in that operation by all the other Natives of the 
island. The principal murderers were arrested; their chief, a, was 

ran- 
quillity had not been since disturbed. The sanatory and material condition of 
the establishments of Taiohai and Vaitahu was more satisfactory.” 

The Constitutionnel had announced that Rear-Admiral Cecille, after occupying 
the island of Basilan, in compliance with the instructions he had received from 
the Government, had been disavowed. The Moniteur contradicts the assertion; 
declares that the Government had never ordered the occupation of Basilan, and 
that Rear-Admiral Cecille had not taken possession of that island. 

To these items of news the Paris correspondent of the Times adds, that he 
has received an assurance that Tahiti will be abandoned by the French. 

Papers have also been received in London from Tahiti, extending from 
the 2d March to the 20th April; but they leave a long gap in the file; and 
in the course of the corresponding time it appears that there was an insur- 
rection against the French rule. Governor Bruat had issued an address 
to the Natives, describing the victories of the French in Morocco, and the 
interchange of visits between King Louis Philippe and Queen Victoria, 
evidently to daunt the Tahitians and damp their hopes of aid from England. 

MapaGascar.—The French papers give some account of the expedition 
azainst Madagascar, which has had a disastrous termination. 

“ By a vessel which has just arrived at Marseilles, we have received the fol- 
lowing intelligence from the island of Bourbon. The Queen of Madagascar 
having for sonie time past imposed onerous and unjust conditions upon the French 
and English residents at Tamatave, by which the trade with Bourbon and the 
Mauritius, in a variety of articles of the first necessity, was much impeded, three 
vessels—two French, viz. the Berceau and Zélée, and an English corvette, 
the name of which is not stated—were sent to receive on board the European resi- 
dents, who were in great danger from the tyranny of the Queen. A hundred 
soldiers of the garrison of Bourbon formed part of the expedition. The three 
vessels landed at Tamatave three hundred and fifty men, who made a hostile de- 
monstration; but they received from a fort, the position of which they were not 
acquainted with, a shower of balls and grape-shot, which committed great slaugh- 
ter. The French had fourteen seamen and three officers killed; the English lost 
three seamen and an officer; and on both sides there were about fifty wounded. 
The combined force was, under these circumstances, compelled to reémbark, 
taking their wounded with them. The dead were mutilated by the Owas; who 
stuck their heads upon pikes, on the spot where the French and English had 
landed. On the following day, however, another landing was effected; and the 
combined force succeeded in removing some of the European residents, with such 
property as in the haste could be got together. They then set fire to a part of 
the country; and having done this, the vessels returned to Bourbon.” 





Hiscellaneous. 

We hear that the Queen Dowager intends setting out early next month 
on a tour through the Perthshire Highlands; and that her Majesty is 
expected at Taymouth Castle by the 9th proximo. A statement in a 
London morning journal of Thursday, from a follower of the Royal suite in 
Germany, to the effect that the Queen and Prince Albert intend revisiting 
Blair immediately after returning from the Continent, has set Atholl on the 
tiptoe of expectation: but we do not hear that it meets with auy confirma- 
tion from those who might naturally be expected to receive the earliest 
oflicial information on the point.—Perth Ccurier. 

Tuesday's Gazette announced that the Queen had appointed Sir John 
MacNeill, G.C.B., to be one of the Board of Supervision for Relief of the 
Poor in Scotland; and Mr. William Smythe to be Secretary to the Board. 


The accounts of the harvest throughout the United Kingdom partake of 
the late sunny glow of the weather. Last week, all was favourable; and even 
the chillier temperature of Monday and the succeeding days has not been 
attended by any rain to speak of. ‘The reports from France are also more 
favourable. —_——_— 

The experimental squadron, which arrived off Cork last week, had not come 
to anchor on the 2d instant. The results of of the experiment have been 
published by the Times in four columns of figures, which no contrivance could 
make intelligible to mere landsmen. ‘The Standard gives the general conclusions 
in a more compact and available form. “The flect have had no winds or squalls 
to try their qualities; in fact, they have had no weather even under double-reefed 
topsails: but it appears that sufficient proof has been afforded of the uncertain 
results of the Surveyor of the Navy's system of shipbuilding. In light winds 
and fine weather, after a great deal of cutting and contriving, at an expense of 
above 4,0001, the Queen, 110, Captain Sir Baldwin Walker, with a lighter arma- 
ment, and nearly 2,500 square feet of canvass more than the St. Vincent and Tra- 
falgar, has had a slight by ee a over the other ships of the fleet; and the Albion, 
90, Captain Lockyer, C.B., the ‘ pride of the sea,’ although spreading more canvass 
than the Queen, and 3,500 square feet more than the Rodney, with « well-exercised 
and experienced crew, (having more able seamen than any other ship im the fleet,) 
was actually beaten ‘ off the wind,’ by the Rodney, 92, Captain Collier, C.B.; the 
Rodney having a beavier armament—a total weight of provisions and stores of 
only 134 tons less than the Albion, a ship nearly 500 tons larger. In the trials 
‘on a wind,’ the results were as follow— 

Queen, 110, first. 
Albion, 90, second, 
Rodney, 92, third. 
Canopus, 84, fourth. 
In the trials ‘off the wind’ — 


Trafalgar, 120, fifth. 
St. Vincent, 120, sixth. 
Superb, 80, seventh. 
Vanguard, 80, eiguth. 


Queen, first. St. Vincent, fifth. 
Rodney, second. Superh, sixth, 
Albion, third. Vanguard, seventh. 
Canopus, fourth, Trafalgar, last. 
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In calculating the advantages of each vessel on the whole, they are entitled to 
be placed thus— at 


Queen, St. Vinecnt, 
Albion, Trafalgar, 
Rodney, Superb, 
Canopus, Vanguard. 


The Vanguard's position is worthy of especial attention. This was the ‘ crack 
ship’ of the Mediterranean. It is now to be decided how the Surveyor's ships will 
behave in comparison with the others with a light draught of water. The Ad- 


miral is to take them again to sea for six weeks, with two months’ provisions only, | 


to give the Queen and sisterhood an opportunity of rolling away their spars. 


We learn from a source on which reliance may be placed, that his Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, second son of the Emperor of 


Russia, will visit this country next summer. The Imperial Duke is in the | 


Rassian navy.— Morning Chronicle. 
According to the last letters from Alexandria, Ibrahim Pacha may be expected 


to visit France and England after his medical trip to Italy, should the result of 


the operation which he is to undergo be favourable. 
A St. Petersburg paper of the 6th August states that the Emperor of Russia, 


in consideration of the services of Count Worenzoff in the Caucasus, has con- | 


ferred upon him and his family the hereditary title of Prince. 
On the 25th of July, anniversary of the death of the brothers Bandiera anJ 


their companions, a fitneral service was perfurmed in the Latin Church of | 


Cephalonia in memory of the deceased. Tlie death-bell tolled, the sacred edifice 
was hung with black drapery, and in the centre of the aisle was erected a 
magnificent catafalgne, surmounted by «a crown cf palm-leaves, symbolical of 
martyrdom. 

The Baron Achille de Maynard threw himself, on Saturday morning last, from 
the top of one of the towers of Notre Dame, and killed himself on the spot. He 
was akout twenty-five years of age, the owner of a fine fortune, and had only a 
fortnight before married the daughter of the Count D'Espagnac. Every one was 
lost in conjectures as to what could have been his motive. He was the author of 
two volumes of poetry, dedicated to M. de Lamartine; and he had for a few vears 
av several articles to the Gazette de France and to the Nation.—French 

"a, 





rd Stanley is confined to his residence, at Walton-on-Thames, by a very 
severe attack of gout. 

An absurd statement respecting Mr. Oastler and his gains in business as a 
Share-broker appeared as a leading article in the Blackburn Standard, and has 
since been copied into the London journals. There is no foundation for the state- 
ment that Mr. Vastler is about to entar Parliament; and as to the amount of his 
gains, the statement adverted to exaggerates them very mach.—Leeds [ntelli- 
gencer. 

Mr. W. G. Ward has at length opealy passed over to the Roman Catholic 
Church. He states his justificatory reasons in a letter to the Editor of the Oz- 
Jord Herald, incorporating another explanatory letter to an anonymous peren, 
addressed as “ My dear ”, _Mr. Ward says—* Any one who will take the 
trouble to read carefully what I have said on the subject, especially in the last 
chapter of my work, will see plainly that I have grounded the (alleged) duty of 
remaining in the English Church on two principal cir stances: Ist, that there 
is nothing to hinder any one in our Church who may please from holding all 
Roman doctrine; and 2d, that all those, without exception, who, being in doubt of 
the English Church's claims, have resolved on living a stricter life in her com- 
munion, have found an ever-increasing confidence in their position. (See espe- 
cially from p. 567 to p. 570.)” Both these circumstances, he says, have ceased ; 
if the Bishops be the official exponents of the Church of England, the point has 
been ruled against the “ Romanizers” long ago; and in the decisions in the cases 
of Mr. Oxkley and of the “ stone altar” the doctrines of the Roman Church have 
been condemned. Great part of Mr. Ward’s duplex letter is devoted to showing 
that his present change is rather in the application of principles than in the prin- 
ciples. He alfades to his quondam teacher in a way that will surprise some per- 
sons. “It is some considerable time since Mr. Newman's writing and teaching 
(however edifying I found it in all other respects) altogether failed to commend 
itself to me as 
Church. Indeed, during that time, T might hav 
myself in thinking that 1 did simply follow his teaching: fur, whereas he stre- 
nuously disavowed any authority exeept as interpretative of the voice of the 
English Church, when I was unable to accord to him that claim, I was unable 
to follow his teaching in that very particular which he himself represented as 
constituting his only right to teach.” He hints a warning to those whom he 
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leaves behind —* I should add, too, that additional thought and experience has | 


much increased my sense (which before, indeed, was very great) of the extreme 
importance of a living and energizing dogmatic system. If the claims of such a 


systein long remain unrecognized, I hardly know how to express, without appearing | 
to exaggerate, how gréat are my fears as to the miserable errors into which | 


even very well-intentioned and right-minded persons may be led in the course of 
inquiry and speculation. Norneed I say how serious an addition this constitutes 
to the many other grave phenomena which seem clamorously to enforce on us 
all the daty of reviewing very carefully, and weighing very accurately, the reasons 
adducible in defence of our present position.” 

A London reporter describes some rifle-shooting in the meadow at Coburg, 
where the children walked in procession and the Qaeen dined the other day. 
“The target is pecniiar: a sereen of green branches has been erected, with an 
open space, something like a door, in the centre. Planks are laid transversely on 
the ground. Along these planks a wooden deer, set in motion by means of a 
pulley and weight, rans on wheels. The weight is let fall, the deer shoots alone 
the screen, is seen for an instant passing the opening, bang goes the rifle, and in 
most cases the ball speeds truly to its ak. The wooden deer-slavers ave 
dressed in a sort of uniform; they form a society or club in Coburg.” 

While the reporters were at Coburg, they took the opportunity of going to see 
some veritable “ wild boars,” in a forest belonging to the Duke; the animals being 
visible at feeding-time. The writer whose account we follow set out wit 
romantic associations of the ferocious boar and the adventurous chase; anticipating 
“arich treat, heightened by a slight dash of personal apprehension, in seeing 
these animals roam at large through their native fastnesses.” The party entere< 
the forest with keeper and stag-hound; they marched in “ Indian file” and in 
silence; the “ gentleman connected with the press ” thought of “ the wolves of 
Russia and the bears of Norway,” and almost fancied that they were “ following 
the trail of some wild oo or tiger in an Indian forest.” They were ensconced in 
a smal! hut, capable of holding a dozen persons, without windows, but with small 
sliding panels, whence they mght view the wild beasts. Round the hnt was an 
enclosure, in which the keeper strewed some grain. For an hour they bore 
the tedium and the stench, and then they heard the faint notes of a horn—romantic 
sound !—followed by—a grunt. “ Another pause of anxious expectation, and then 
in stalked two or three of these fere nature, with head and ears erect and staring 
eyes, as if expecting a rifle-shot from behind the trunk of every pine. All the 
c was at once dispelled : with every disposition to view the exhibition in the most 
favourable light, I could make nothing of them but long-legged gaunt ers, witha 
cross of the wild deer in their limbs, and a st touch of the alligator in their 
sharp and prominent snouts; and any respectable Irish pig-driver would have 
been ashamed to acknowledge the lot. The number soon increased till there were 
eee ee mast of them small and well-fed; and, after 

commenced 


“ing in the least exponential of any teaching of the English | 
e seen that I was deceiving | 


ay 


way. There was none of that ravenous or wolfish appetite exhibited which I had 
anticipated; and I am now firmly convinced that the forest-pig is 4 much 
| quieter and better-behaved auimal than his keeper gives him credit for. We were 
assured, however, that there were some in the forest much larger and fero- 
cious, with great tasks and bristling heads.” ‘So the wild boar, ‘after all, is but a 
| Pig; and the wild huntsman but a pork-butcher! 


4 


ty 
| A serious blunder has been discovered in an impdftant act of Parliament. The 
| new Scotch Poor-law Bill passed on the 4th August last: it enacted that on the 
21st of next August the “ Board of Supervision” should meet in Edinburgh to make 
| laws and regulations for the direction of the local Boards: hence Scotland will be 
without a Poor-law fortwelve months, unless the local Boards act independently 
of the “ Board of Supervision.” 

Amidst the many projects under the head of “ Railways,” we find one now in 
course of formation for the establishment of a club-house, where gentlemen of 
all ranks, connected with railway projects, may daily meet for the interchange of 
information. A mansion has been taken at the West-end.—Railway Director. 

Monday last being the Ist of September, partridge-shooting coumenced; but 
owing to the backward state of the harvest, few sportsmen were out in the 
manors and preserves in the counties of Cumberland and Northumberland. 











New wonders come to light respecting the whirlwind at Rouén. At the sitting 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences, on the 25th August, M. Arago gave a re- 
port, derived from letters written to him by MM. De Breaute, Precisier, and 

coq; but that of M. Precisier, being the most precise, furnishes the substance 
of the following account. The blast or whirlwind in question had its origin at 
Houlme, a village two leagues from Rouén. ‘Two violent winds, proceeding in 
contrary directions, having met, a cone wasformed, which descended from 
clouds, with its summit towards the earth; and it had a revolving motion of ter- 
rible rapidity. From its centre issued flashes of lightning, and it emitted a strong 
smell of sulphur. Some persons, who saw it advance with enormous speed, have 
assured M, Precisier that the black and red clouds moved vertically, driven back- 
wards and forwards with predigious force; they also heard a rolling noise, similar 
to that which precedes hail. ‘The barometer fell suddenly from 756 to 740 milli- 
| métres, the temperature of the air became very elevated, and the whirlwind was 
preceded by @ current of air so warm that some persons before a large fire felt 
it strongly. The meteor rushed Eastward, ovathvoning everything it met with 
in its course; it passed through a forest without losing any of its power, snapping 
off or twisting the trees, and casting them right and left; then struck a cotton- 
factory four stories in height, and in a second demolished it, crushing the persons 
who were within its walls. The dwelling-houses which were in the immediate vicinity 
of this factory were but slightly injured; for the whirlwind did not take a direct 
| course, but went in a zigzag, and appeared to be attracted by the great masses of 
| tron in the machinery of the factories. At the second factory that it attacked, the 
third floor was removed in an instant, as if by suction Coapntien and some of the 
fragments were carried to a distance of several leagues. The third factory, in whieh 
| there were nearly two hundred persons at work, was demolished with the same 
rapidity as the other two. The meteor then continued its course towards Ma- 
} launay, devastating the country as it proceeded; but at Cloves its effect ceased. 
A violent wind, cansed by this frightful perturbation at one point, blew from it 
towards all the environs, and was felt at an enormous distance. At La Chapelle, 
near Dieppe, a distance of nine leagues, a shepherd saw fall a plank of more than 
a métre in length; slates, portions of windows, cotton, and many other objects 
| fell near the same spot. ‘alt the facts which were witnessed, says M. Precisier, 
— the presence of electricity in this visitation. The bricks and stones of the 
buildings which were destroyed were burning hot, and many articles were car- 
bonized on the ontside. Some spindles were found to be magnetized; bat M. 
Arago observed that this might have been the case before the disaster. The 
bodies of the victims presented no marks of external injury; they resembled those 
of persons struck by Fiehtning. As to the light which was seen to ixsue from the 
centre of the meteor, no donbt of its being electric can be entertained; and it was 
visible at a great distance. In the neighbourhood of the disaster, a family, who 
were about to sit down to dinner, suddenly saw the table uncovered; the plates 
and dishes danced in the air; and a frying-pan was driven upwards, and forced 
into the ceiling, surrounded by a light, whack rapidly disappeared. 

The French journals add some particulars regarding efects of the storm of the 
19th August in other places, At Narolette, a little village near Mamers, in the 
department of the Mame-et-Loire, several houses were unroofed; and the electric 

fluid, after having consumed the greatest portion of the furniture and melted all 
the metal in one of them, strack two persons, who remained for several hours in a 
| cataleptic condition. At the farm of Butte, near the source of the river, several 








| lofty trees were torn up by the roots, and almost entirely stripped of their bark 
and branches. A sow in the farm-yard was dreadfully burnt, and lay the next 
moment a heap of cinders. On the Ballon road, a person employed in the fields 
during the time when the tempest was raging most furiously, saw several trees 
torn up and hurled to a great distance; and his companion was lifted from the 
ground, and thrown into the midst of a thorny hedge. 

A splendid specimen of the Aurora Borealis, or Northern light, was visible at 
the Eastern end of the Metropolis on Friday evening. The first appearance was a 
pale thin ray of light visible m the W.N.W.; which was soon followed by a bean- 
tifal curtain of light, extending about 90° along the horizon from nearly due 
North to due West. From this body of light thin divergent rays continued to 
corruscate, rising to an angle of 45° fromthe horizon. The river between Black- 
wall and Woolwich was illuminated by its power, similar to that of a soft clear 
| moonlight. Several strie of dark clouds running almost parallel to the horizon 
shone on in beautiful relief. The phenomenon lasted between three and four 
hours; during which time the atmosphere was intensely clear, the firmament 
being spangled with innumerable stars.—Globe. 

THE THEATRES. 

The French drama is again in the ascendant on the English stage; the 
latest productions at the three principal theatres in town being all of Parisi a 
origin. This time, however, it is neither a corps of “ Don Caesars” nor a 
legion of “ Little Devils” overrunning us; but a variety of characters. At 
the Lyceum we have royalty and peasantry in conjunction; at the Adelphi 
the bourgeoisie and felonry of Paris intermingle: and at the Haymarket 
the old aristocracy and the spawn of the Revolution are in opposition. 
The clever construction of plot, and ingenuity in contriving incidents, for 
which French dramatists are famous, do not distinguish the present pieces 
in a remarkable degree; but the flatness of the Adelphi and Lyceum per- 
formances, compared with that at the Haymarket, shows how much de- 
pends upon the tact and ability of the translator. Good acting may make 
particular scenes effective despite a bad version; but it is the adapter who 
inakes or mars the piece. 

The Adelphi melodrama, Clarisse, or the Merchant's Daughter, is adapted 
by Mr. Edward Stirling, from a spect&cle of Parisian criminality, Le Canal 
Saint Martin, which probably delighted the frequenters of the Porte St. 
Martin. The three principal persons have graduated at the gallies; and on 
their respective knowledge of each other's crimes turns the interest of the 
oe a the heroine, is an innocent girl, introduced to awaken 
ten 
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some little coquetting, they their supper in a quiet and gentlemanly 


pathies being the object of the conflicting claims of a 
Wen dé bees ae : i 


t Clarisse is relieved from her per- 
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ities at last, jand made with ‘her real father and true lover. 
eee are some startling si s, striking scenes, and clever acting, to 
mitigate the disagreeableness of this strange medley of love and murder, 
but the representation -was comparatively ineffective, owing as much 
to the adapter’s want of art as to the vicious nature of the piece itself. 
O. Smith’s personation of the wood-merchant is worthy of a better sub- 
ject: on his first appearance he bore the stamp of the character that 
his actions developed; he looked the amphibious brute, half-pirate, 
half-trader; his sullen, dogged manner, denoted a lurking sense of past 
misdeeds, not altogether suppressed by a desperate sort of courage. 
Webster, as the accomplished chevalier d'industrie, acted the part better 
than he dressed it: Celeste, the heroine, was perfect in both requisites: 
Wright, as a diver that lives by rescuing drowning people whom he 
pushes into the Seine, made plenty of fun; and Munyard, as a burglar of 
the tiger species, showed comic talent injured by display and over-acting. 
The Revolutionary piece at the Haymarket, entitled Past and Present, 
is an old adaptation by the author of Paul Pry; and has been revived 
for the purpose of exhibiting Farren in the principal character. This is 
La Rose, the confidential servant of a French Marquis. Faithful to his 
master through the dangers of the Revolution, he proves his devoted 
attachment to the family he served by restoring to the grandson of 
the Marquis a chest of valuables hidden away in the old chateau. A 
period of forty years is supposed to elapse during the drama; and Farren’s 
assumption of extreme old age, in the last epoch, is a consummate piece of 
acting: the glimmering reminiscences of bygone events called back to his en- 
feebled memory by the sudden appearance of the heir of the ancient family, 
and the emotions of the old man on revisiting the chateau, are depicted 
with masterly skill and touching effect. It is altogether a finished and 
beautiful personation. The superiority of such a version as this of a French 
piece was evident, not only in the dialogue but in the action: Mr. Poole’s 
tact and talent as a dramatist enabling him to throw in touches that mate- 
rially assist the effect, and serve in a manner to naturalize the foreign pro- 
duction. 
Since we must needs have dramas as well as dishes and dresses from 
France, and cannot enjoy French plays, like French wines, “ neat as im- 
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| being nearly 


The Paris see eitie 0 Getta he Reged, 
nouncing two expeditions against the Sheha tri poet ¢ wien See oe 
into a protto, capitulated; while others were killed by the explosion of a mine. 
Their leader, the Scherif Bourmasa, was still in the field. 

Madrid was quiet on the 29th; and as Seiior Mon had promised to modify his 
scheme of taxation, it was hoped that tranquillity would. continue. Saragossa 
had shown some symptoms of contumacy. 

The Bishop of Fulda has issued an episcopal brief in which excommunication 
is declared against the Ronge and Czerskish dissidents, and all who follow their 
example. The document is dated 15th August.—Ober Postamts Zeitung. 

Successive advices by divers channels, confirming each other, report that Ge 
nera] Count Woronzoff has precipitately retreated within the Russian frontier; 
having recently lost 6,000 or 10,000 men in conflicts with the Caucasians, 

Mr. Joseph Louis Papineau, formerly Speaker of the Canadian House of As- 
ae to embark at Liverpool on Thursday, for his native country, after a 
jong ; 


Sir Henry De la Beche and Mr. Lyon Playfair have been deputed by Govern- 
ment to inquire into the causes of the explosion at Jarrow Colliery. 

During some interesting and successtul experiments on the Croydon Atmo- 
spheric Railway, yesterday, Michael Murphy, an Irish labourer, who would meddle 
with the tube in disobedience of orders, placed himself in the way of a train, and 
was literally dashed to pieces. 

One Heany has been arrested, at Cavan, under strong suspicion of being Mir 
Bell Booth’s murderer. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
The English Funds have been heavy for the last few days, in the almost total 
absence of any business; and the appearance is still gloomy, the quotations today 
per cent below those of last week. It is difficult to account for 


| this depression, except upon the supposition that the speculation in Railway 


ported,” we should not suffer the spirit and flavour to be wholly destroyed | 


in concocting them for English palates. 
us not dilute their champagne. 


POSTSCRIPT, = 


Gotha was devoted on Tuesday to music; the Royal folks joining in 
the devotion to the art. The Thuringian Musical Society held its third 
yearly festival, not at Arnstadt, the place appointed, but in the city graced 
by the presence of Queen Victoria. 








The Society comprises some hundreds of members, of all classes; its musicians | © - 
are both vocal and instrumental, the voices being exclusively limited to the male | ™um, and the Leeds and Liverpool are quoted 6i. to 8i. 


sex; and its vocation is to sing the choral songs so popular in Germany. 

The musicians began to enter the town from all parts at six o'clock; by eight, 
they assembled in front of the Theatre; at nine, they paraded the town in proces- 
sion, to the music of four excellent bands, two of which were furnished by Prus- 
sian regiments; they stopped at the Festplatz, where they went through a 

; and then there was a lull in the activity of the day. 

At two o'clock, all the world flocked to the Festplatz; which was in a state 
of restless expectation until four o'clock, when the Duke and his illustrious guests 
arrived. They took their seats in a handsome pavilion at one end of the place, 
adorned with garlands and hung with crimson silk; ivy twined round the sup- 
Opposite was another and 


— pillars within, and flags waving above. 


If we brandy their burgundy, let | 


er pavilion, less ornate, with seats for the 900 singers; in front of that were seats | 


for 250 instrumental performers; at the sides, seats for 2,000 auditors, principally 
ladies, and beyond all round more public seats. The Royal party seated, the mem- 
bers of the Society entered to music, in procession, divided in companies repre- 
senting the several pl ces to which they Sma and the concert began. These 
are the notable points in the programme: a congratulatory ode to Queen Victoria, 
with spirited music by ode of Berlin; a complimentary speech by Professor 
Dennhardt, of Erfurt, delivered with much energy, and crowned with a universal 
cheer; a choral sung, with words by the Duke and music by Prince Albert, and 
another, with music by the Duke; and divers choral and national songs, ending 
with one to the tune of “God save the Queen.” When all was over, the Queen 
rose, bowed, and retired with her friends. 

At nine in the evening, the place was thrown open to the public, and there was 
more music. 

[ The effect of the voices, it is said, was lost in the open air. But it is evident 
that the most striking element in the festival was the cordial union of all classes 
in a great amateur music-party; that the object was not to obtain, as by hire, the 
utmost professional skill, nor even was it personal display, but sympathy in the 
enjoyment and reverence for the divine art.] 


The Queen was to leave Gotha, we learn from last night’s Gazette, on the 
3d instant; and she is expected to return to the Isle of Wight early next 
week. 

The Duke of Cambridge left London last night, in the Ostend steam- 
packet, for Germany. 


The Southwark candidates severally held meetings of their friends 
last night; and Mr. Miall took occasion to refer to Sir William Moles- 
worth’s last speech. He said, the contest was assuming more the aspect of 
a theological controversy than he could desire; but he had not alluded to 
his opponent's religious sentiments, “until that opponent, in bad taste and 
a worse spirit, hurled at him the title of‘ Reverend’ ( !) evidently intending there- 
by to disparage him in their estimation.” Sir William wondered whether 
he had ever read Hobbes: this smacked of the self-complacency of the 
“ philosophical Radicals,” who fancy reading and knowledge pretty exclu- 
sively confined to themselves. He was challenged to put his hand ona 
passage in Hobbes derogatory to Christianity: but writers of that school 
do not come open-mouthed against the system which they wish to under- 
mine; such a passage could not be found even in the worst chapters of 
Gibbon. [There is no answer here tg Sir William Molesworth’s question.) 

The meeting of Mr. Pilcher’s friends was very uproarious; the disturb- 
ance being begun early, by a person who interrupted Mr. Shaw’s long 

for Mr. Pilcher with a call for the candidate himself to speak. 
Decidedly, if the electors choose Mr. Pilcher, they should ascertain whe- 
Mr. Shaw can be admitted with him, to make up the single Member 
Required ; or else the tongue of the orator will be left behind, and only the 
voting-half of a representative be returned. “The Honourable Member for 
Southwark” might then be called in the reports “ Mr. Pilcher-and-Shaw.”] 


Shares has begun to operate prejudicially upon the money-market by causing a de- 
mand for capital. The fears that have been occasionally expressed by the far-sighted 
seem now to become more general, and there is at present scarcely any one ac- 
quainted with business who does not participate in the belief that a pecuniary crisis 
must be the inevitable consequence of the Railway speculations now in p 

So extensive is this belief, that it was anticipated that, at their weekly meeting 
yesterday, the Bank Directors would raise the rate of discount to 3 per cent, as 
one means of making money more valuable and checking the spirit of specula- 
tion. The day passed over without the issue of any notice to that effect, and the 
alarm occasioned by the report subsided. During its prevalence, however, both 
the Funds and the Railway Shares, especially the newer and more speculative 
varieties of the latter, declined; and though there is in many cases a better feeling 
today, there is no general improvement in prices. 

Notwithstanding the immense varieties of schemes now in the market, others 
are continually brought forward. Among the most recent are those of a Railway 
from Birmingham to Brighton, one from Liverpool to Leeds, and the South Union 
or Manchester and Potteries direct line. The Birmingham and Brighton is yet in 


| embryo; but, though there has not been any allotment of Shares in either of the 


other two lines, the South Union have been done at more than 4/. per Share pre- 
There is already a rail- 
way communication, in the one instance by the Leeds and Manchester Railway, 
and in the other, in addition to the reticulation of railways round Manchester, 
there are two competing lines, in the two Direct Manchester and London Railways 
now in existence; but still the Shares command the premium stated. 

The Committee of the Stock Exchange have issued a notice recommending it 
to the members to abstain from buying or selling Shares the Scrip of which has 
not been issued. They have already discountenanced this proceeding as much as 
— by refusing to allow bargains in such Shares to be quoted in the Official 

ist; and although they have no power to enforce their recommendation, this 
expression of opinion will tend to check the practice. There is little doubt that, 
but for the fictitious value given to certain Shares before the period of the issue of 
the Scrip, very many schemes now flourishing would never have had more than a 
brief existence. We could name many the Shares of which were totally neglected 


| upon their first issue, and the major part of them repudiated by those who had 





applied for them; but when the concocters of the scheme, by purchasing the few 
that were then actually paid upon, had got the shares toa premium in the market, 
a new allotment of the forfeited shares to another set of speculators has taken 
place, and the hope of the premium has thus induced the payment of the 
deposits in many a scheme which had no other recommendation. 

The correspondence connected with the Country Share business has become so 
extensive, that it is impossible for brokers here to read their letters before 
the commencement of business, or to despatch their correspondence between the 
usual hour of closing the Stock Exchange and that of post. It is consequen 
in contemplation to make a further curtailment of the hours of business, > 
though the establishment will continue open from ten till four o'clock, not to allow 
the registration in the Official List of any bargain eflected before eleven or after 
three. The effect of this regulation (if adopted) will be to restrict the hours 
for bargaining between the periods mentioned. 

At the beginning of the week, the various Foreign Shares were in great de- 
mand; and it seemed of small consequence to the speculators where the railway was 
situated—the only anxiety seemed to be to buy. All Dutch, Belgian, and French 
Shares, were consequently in demand at advanced prices, especially those of the 
Companies now united for the completion of the Great Northern French line; 
which stood in respect of premium in the following order—Lafitte, Rosamel, 
Decan and Le Beeuf, Pepin le Halleur. ‘The Shares of the constituted line or in 
the amalgamated Company were also sold at 144 premium. With the fall of the 
English Shares, however, the various Foreign ones evinced symptoms of decline; 
and the prices would no doubt have gone back more considerably, but that the 
purchasers of the Shares in the constituted Company on French account gave a sup- 
port tothe market; which, after being heavy for two days, is firmer this afternoon. 
A rise of nearly 10s. per share has occurred today in the Great Luxemburg, in 
consequence of the Company's having obtained from the Belgian Government the 
“ concession ” of a district which, by uniting them with the existing Belgian 
railways, will bring them in ‘connexion with Brussels, and thence of course with 
Antwerp and the sea. The success that attended the formation of the Companies 
of Decan and Le Beeuf and Pepin Je Halleur, has led to the formation of two new 
Companies; one that of Aymard, to bid for the Paris and Strasburg line; and 
another by Decan and Le Boeuf, to compete for that from Paris to Lyons. The 
Companies of Decan and Pepin le Halleur, although formed only just before 
the period fixed for the competition of the Great Northern line of France, yet 
compelled the previously associated Companies, Rosamel’s and Lafitte’s, to admit 
them into the union, as the only means of preventing a ruinous competition. The 
two new Companies about to be formed will doubtless follow the same course, and 
compel their admission to the association of existing Companies for securing the 
Paris and Strasburg and Paris and Lyons lines. 

The books of the various Stocks, Dividends upon which become due in October, 
have closed, and will reopen as under. 





Bank Stock .........seeeeses Tuesday 2d September.......- Thursday 6th October. 
Three-and-a-quarter per Cents Thursday 4th September.....- Tuesday 2Ist October 
Three per Cent Reduced...... Ww 3d September. ...-- Wed 22a . 

Annuities ..-...+..0.00- 8d September... . - Tuesday 2)st Octoder- 
Annuities 1859 .............. Wednesday 3d September. ....-Tuesday 2ist October- 
Old South Sea Anouities......Wednesday 34 September...... Thursday 16th 
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; SATURDAY, TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 
There is no change of i either in the English or Foreign Funds. The 
Share-market has recovered the shock occasioned by the alarm of Thursday, and 
though no material advance has occurred in prices, is firmer at the current quota- 
We have to notice the occurrence of the following bargains. Direct 
Northern, 34; Manchester and Leeds, 221; Midland, New, 254; Dutch Rhenish, 
9% 4; Luxemburg, 3; 
Eastern Union Extension, 3§; Grand Union, 24; South-western Extension, 13} 
Great Western, 170; Leicester and Birmingham, 2 prem.; Leicester and Bedford, 
+: London and York, 6§; London and Windsor, 24; Manchester and Leeds, 221 ; 
ester and Birmingham, 80; North Kent and Dover Direct, 4g 3; North 
Staffordshire, 5; North Wales, 43; Oxford and Worcester, 10g; South-eastern 
and Dover, 48 4; Ditto, New, No. 1, 23}; Ditto, Ditto, No. 2, 18 174; Ditto, 
Ditto, No. 3, 94 4. 











3 per Cent Consols..... «- - 8 Columbian ex Venezuela... 18} 
Ditto for Account ......... 98% $ Danish 3 per Cents ........ 90 
3 per Cent Reduced... ...-- Shut Dutch 2} per Cents..exdiv. 63} 3 
3} per Cents ........-+-06+ Shut Ditto 4 per Cents.......... 100 $ 
Long Annuities seve ULE 7-16 Mexican 5 per Cents...-.-- 323 3 
Bank Stock...........+. + Shut Ditto Deferred ....++.++++- 16% 174 
Exchequer Bills ....- Prem. 479 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1841 643 53 
India Stock «.. 6... -eeeees — Ditto 4 per Cents 1845.....-. 64 65 
Brazilian 5 per Cents --..+- 89 90 Russian 5 per Cents.+.....- 117 119 
Belgian 4} per Cents.---+-- 100 2 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 272 3 
6 per Cents ..----++ 102 4 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 383 7 





NATIONALITY: DISSOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Mamore Cottage, Roseneath, 31st August 1845. 

Sir—In the Spectator of 234 August is an editorial in which you comment 
on a resolution offered by me and adopted at a meeting of the Glasgow Emanci- 

ion Society—aflirming the “duty of the friends of liberty and equal rights in 

t Britain, to combine, and by Christian, peaceful, and bloodless means, to seek 

the dissolution of the American Union, as the gigantic enemy of freedom and the 

rights of man.” Your personal allusions to myself, of course I shall not notice; 

but if your sense of duty will allow you to insert the following in your columns, 
I would thank you for the courtesy. 

I am an enemy to the American Union and seek its dissolution, because, in the 
language of Jolin Quincey Adams, “the preservation, propagation, and — 
tion of slavery, constitute the vital and animating spirit of the national govern- 
ment.” I am a Christian, and of course opposed to the shedding of blood as a 

Ity or in defence, and to armed revolutions. You say “ the flourish about ” 
hristian, peaceful, bloodless means, “is mere verbiage.” It may be so to you; 
but to me, Christianity, as a means to overthrow the strongholds of wickedness, 





Dublin and Belfast, 94; Eastern Counties, at | 





is anything but “verbiage.” It is “the power of God and the wisdom of God.” | 


Revolution is not necessarily associated with blood. I would array against the 
American Union the moral and religious sentiment of the world, and by this 
means abolish American slavery. Fifty years ago, that sum of all villany covered 
a territory of only 209,000 square miles; under the fostering care of the Union it 
now covers a million. If that compact continues, that whole continent will ere 
long become a vast slave-market. Down with every government and church 
that cannot exist without enslaving men! Never sacrifice man to his incidents. 
Institutions for men, not men for institutions. But the man who would revolu- 
tionize a government by arms is no less guilty than he who thus supports it. 
Both are the advocates and perpetrators of murder. So I understand Christianity. 
But why seek aid from Britain to overthrow the American Union? Simply 
Because that aid is needed; because the people of this country have a right to 
ive it; and because it is their dutyto give it. In common with the 3,000,000 of 
rican slaves, they call the same Being their Father; they belong to the same 
brotherhood; their obligation to“ feel for those in bonds as bound with them” is 
not limited by geographical lines and national boundaries; but wherever there is 
a slaye, they have a duty to perform, i.e. to redeem that brother, and to seek 
the overthrow of every religious and political institution which persists in trading 
in “slaves and the souls of men.” It is the duty of the people of Great Britain 
to use all their moral, social, and intellectual influence, “to disseminate among 
American citizens disaffection and disloyalty” to their slave-breeding, slave- 
trading, and slave-holding Government; and I shall do what in me lies to excite 
them to a fuithful discharge of this duty. I wouid that I could persuade the 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROGRESS IN SOUTHWARK—BACKWARDS. 
Some peculiarities in the contest for Southwark relieve it from 
the tiresomeness of so protracted a struggle. In Mr. Pilcher, 
the utmost extremes meet: he is such an absolute negation that 
it amounts to something apr indy the total blank of pretensions 
is imposing, as a perfectly white shield is accounted in heraldry 
to bespeak antiquity and a fulness of unrecorded achievements ; 
the utter inanity of his declarations is pregnant with meaning ; 
the plan of assembling electors for the purpose of listening to 
nothing is an amazing stroke of practical humour ; and the very 
proposal to elect him is a great act of wit—the union of remote 
ideas—Mr. Pilcher and capacity for legislation. 

On the Liberal side, too, there are incidents. Sir William 
Molesworth has called his rival “the Reverend Mr. Miall,” and 
that word appears to be a great event. The gentleman thus de- 
signated becomes a perfect Miall of wrath: “ Haud equidem tali 
me dignor honore,” he cries. He repudiates the titular reverence 
for his person with as much heat as Mrs. Slipslop cries “ No more 
‘good woman’ than yourself.” The House of Commons is not a 
reverend but an irreverend assembly ; the style and title of “the 
Reverend Edward Miall, M. P.” would be, ea officio, a contra- 
diction in terms, as ludicrous as paradoxical. Some titles, too, 
may become privative and act as abatements: as Mr. Kay was 
promoted to be Dr. Kay, and was repromoted to be Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, so Mr. Miall was promoted to be the Reverend Mr. Miall, 
and has repromoted himself to be Edward Miall, Esquire. These 
are trifles; but the mooting of them has been no trifle in South- 
wark. The title of courtesy has been so indignantly resented by 
the honourable but not reverend candidate, as a personal imputa- 
tion, that his still reverend friends must feel ashamed of their 
appellative in such genteel company. 

In the redundancy of his wrath, Mr. Miall appears to have at- 
tacked the Spectator—on what precise provocation, he does not 
state ; and an anonymous friend of his has sent us a long letter 
with a demand for its publication under pain of not being thought 
impartial. The candidate himself is much more ferocious— 
he accuses our paper, by something more than implication, 
of being opposed to “religion of the heart,” and to “ religion in 
every shape.” We donot understand what being opposed to “re- 
ligion of the heart” means—perhaps for want of sufficient read- 
ing in novels. As to “religion in every shape,” the aspersion is 





| Simply untrue ; as any reader of the Spectator of moderately long 


28,000,000 of this kingdom to send a memorial to the Free States of America | 


ealling on them to “ dissolve their covenant with Death and to annul their agree- 
ment with Hell.” Think not that such a call would fall powerless upon the ears 
of American slave-holders. I know their sensitiveness to the moral and religious 
sentiment of mankind. Slavery has no self-sustaining power in a physical or 
moral sense. 
receives from abroad. 
the Senate of the United States, “The war which Abolitionists wage against us 
is not against our lives, but against our character, which is far more effective.” 
Another slave-breeder, Duff Green, editor of the United States Telegraph at that 
time, said, “ We have most to fear from the organized action of Abolitionists upon 
the consciences of slaveholders themselves.” Only by alarming the consciences of 
the weak, and diffusing among the people a morbid sensibility on the question of 
slavery, can tle Abolitionists p Deed their object. Let the people of this nation 
combine, and by “ Christian, peaceful, and bloodiess means,” seek the dissolution of 
that slave-breeding and slave-trading Union; let them bar their pulpits and their 
communions against every man-stealer from that land of Republican (?) whips and 
chains; let every slaveholder be treated as a common thief and pickpocket should 


| even by struggling for it at the poll. 


It could not exist but for the countenance and support which it | 
Not long ago, John C. Calhoun, a slave-breeder, said in | 


| any religion at all. 


be treated; and thus let them see that they must stand alone in their infamy, and | ‘ 
ld soon ¢ ¢ : | all religion; and the man who confounds the two is either 
Because I love my family, friends, and neighbours, and the land that is endeared | 


American slavery would soon cease to curse and blight the earth. 
by the associations of childliood—because I hove liberty and abhor slavery—because 
I believe hypocrisy, injustice, and despotism, have not a more efficient friend, and 
om a more potent enemy than the American Union—therefore I call upon all 
the friends of human rights in Britain to band together and bring their concen- 
trated moral influence to bear upon it to effect its dissolution. Unless this is 
done, American slavery will at no distant day involve that whole continent and 
the nations of Europe in a bloody war. It exists ouly by blood; and in blood it 
will expire. Nothing can prevent this but “ the organized action” of the friends 
of liberty in the Free States, in Britain, and throughout Europe, “upon the con- 
sciences of sluveholders themselves.” 

For thus seeking to array the combined moral and social power of Great Britain 
against the American Union, I am called a traitor to that government. So be it. 
“ Slave-breeding, slave-trading, and slave-holding, form the whole foundation” of 
that government. I must be a traitor to it, or to my nature and my God. To 
acknowledge allegiance to it, would be to renounce my allegiance to the “King 
Eternal.” Would you unite with liars, to promote truth? with hypocrites, to 
ae a sincerity ? with thieves, to promote honesty? nor will I band with slave- 

reeders and slave-traders to sustain and spread liberty. Better, far better, be a 
traitor to human institutions than to haman nature. 
Henry C. Wricut, of Philadelphia. 





Erratcm.—By a misprint in the headed “ Encroachments on the United 
States Constitution,” in our last number, it was stated that one-thitd of the Se- 
ators vacate their seats ¢riemuially; whereas it should have been biennially. 





standing can tell. | However, we have no objection to being the 
subject of Mr. Miall’s fugitive pieces of fiction, if it eases his mind 
to vent his humours in that way, feeling that his angers might 
fall on those who are weaker and less confident in their own good 
faith. We urged arguments against the common sense of his 
standing for Southwark; and he replies with vituperation,-—with 
which, as antagonists in argument, we are bound to be perfectly 
contented 

Our anonymous friend has more courtesy and self-respect. The 
gist of his letter is, that Mr. Miall is really a better “ Voluntary” 
than Sir William Molesworth, in the usual and limited accepta- 
tion of the term; and that Although the electors of Southwark 
cannot elect a principle, they can promote it by his election, or 
We frankly concede both 
It Voluntaryism 


positions: but that does not end the question. 


| were the only principle worth upholding, we should say that the 


electors of Southwark would be right to sacritice all to it. 

But we do not think so; especially when the word is restricted 
to its ordinary sectarian sense. Natural justice requires that no 
opinion should be forced on any man: the state can regulate con- 
duct, but not conviction; and what the state cannot decree, the 
subject cannot justly force on his fellow-subject. All religion, 
being matter of conviction or faith, should be voluntary; no re- 
ligion should be forced on any man—not even the Christian, or 
It isa much more serious violation of free- 
dom in opinion to force the admission ef any creed on any man, 
than to oblige him to pay money for whatsoever purpose. To 
deny all arbitrary power in religious matters, is not to be against 


blundering or dishonest. 

It would be well if all payments for ecclesiastical purposes were 
voluntary ; but we do not hold that for the member of one sect to 
be compelled to pay some shillings to the minister of another sect 
is the worst suffering that humanity can endure from bad laws; 
Many other bad laws are much more grievous in their practical 
effects. We do not know that the electors of Southwark are so 
exclusively devoted to the Voluntary principle. The on will 
show how many of them are so. Believing, however, that only 
a small portion of the constituency take that narrow and sectarian 
view of secular politics, we do say, that if, by the abstraction of 
that smaller portion of the “ Liberal ” constituency,—using the 
word “ Liberal” for convenience merely, and professing no inor+ 
dinate devotion for it,—if by such means Mr. Pilcher be returned, 
Southwark will be misrepresented on account of Mr. Miali’s per- 
verse interference. If he thinks that he can get into Parliament, 


| which he could only do by obtaining a majority of Liberal 


suffrages, he can ascertain the fact. Let him accept Sir 
William Molesworth’s proposal, to try their mutual strength 
by a preliminary ballot. If Voluntaryism is paramount over 
mere Liberalism in Southwark, that fact would — pear, and 
the Radical would retire, If it is not so, Mr. Mialls coming 
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forward promotes neither his election nor any principle at all, 
but simply the return of Mr. Pilcher. We do not believe 
that Mr. Miall desires any such result. He has committed 
himself to a false gem objection has made him obsti- 


nate and ill-tempered; and, having more charity than he has, 


we do believe that he possesses sense and honesty to which his | 
present exhibitions of headstrong spleen do scanty justice. Anger | 
is never otherwise than silly, and Miall has suffered himself to | 


become angry. It would be most for his own credit to with- | 
draw. It is scarcely to be expected that he will do so, but that 

he will rather court odium as a Marplot intoxicated by spite, even | 
to the extent of courting defeat for his own vaunted “ principle.” 


HOW TO PREVENT RAILWAY “ ACCIDENTS.” 
One of those terrible railway accidents, which are now of more 
than daily occurrence, illustrates the absolute necessity of subject- 
ing railway-servants to some strict discipline of the nature of a 
drill. On the Bristol and Birmingham Railway, a truck is left on 
a line, at night, when two trains are momently expected ; a red 
light is exhibited, to denote that there is an obstruction ; a train | 
comes, dashes into the obstacle—then a second—and both are 
instantly converted into a heap of shattered and burning frag- 
ments, mixed with human remains and wounded still alive. | 
Either the signal was imperfect, or was disregarded ; and in either | 
ease the servants did not do their duty. 

The question arises, what can make them so careless, where the | 
contingency is so fearful: but a very little inquiry shows that it 
is almost impossible for that contingency to act as a motive. There 
had not been an accident on the railway for seven years. For | 
seven years the servants of that railway had gone through “ the 
form ” of putting signals to denote obstructions and the like ; 
and nothing had ever happened. “ The proof of the pudding is | 
in the eating > -spsagietuige by the event. We who write about | 
and you who read about the accident are profoundly impressed 
with the necessity of providing against it: so would the railway 
servants be if they looked at the matter logically ; but where are | 
you to obtain logic at a few shillings weekly? Impunity is a 
“ practical” instructor. Ask many a mother who unconcernedly 
sees her infant venture in dangerous situations, or play with 
edged tools, how she can suffer it, and she will answer, “ Oh ! he 
has never hurt himself yet.” Of course not—not till the first | 
time; but then perhaps fatally. Here we have seven years during 
which the servants might say, “ Nothing has ever happened yet.” 
Seven years is almost a life—too long a term for rude minds to 
comprehend, still less to go beyond. The forms of precaution 
must, to their minds, inevitably unimpressed by the necessity, 
have become the merest and driest forms. It is creditable to them 
that they still went through the irksome routine at all. We see 
the effect of long impunity in Ward, the engine-driver, who was 
killed : he was notoriously reckless : he was heedless of dangers 
that for seven years had not shown themselves tangibly; and 
his employers had grown hardened to the danger of continuing to 
employ a “reckless” driver. Be it remembered, too, that on this 
railway, instead of saying that an accident had not happened | 
“for seven years,” you might say “Never”; unless previous | 
accidents had been hushed up, being harmless, like the one that 
happened directly after this bloody misadventure. 

ne motive wanting, another should be supplied. In the army 
those who calculate are aware of the paramount necessity for en- | 
forcing the utmost exactness in all movements; and they do 
enforce it. They know, however, that it is hopeless to attempt to | 
enforce such exactness by warnings or exhortations, or describing 
the necessity to the common soldiers, even if discretion would 
always allow them; and therefore they set about the task in ano- 
ther way. They deal with the idea that first suggests itself to | 
the private’s mind—the simple act which he performs, apart from | 
its ulterior purpose. He must keep strict watch as a sentry, not 
because a strict watch is needful, but because it is the rule; and he 
is forced under powerful coercion. But that precise mechanical | 
obedience grows to be a habit, and at last he becomes as unerring | 
as a steam-machine, not in fear of the punishment, but as a habit 
of mind. For the requisite form is at all times enforced upon 
him, made to be complete, and thoroughly executed, as a mere 
matter of drill. That is the way that generals who win battles 
prepare the living machines their servants. Why should not 
railway directors do the same? The plan would involve a great 
change in the method of going through the routine of railway 
duties ; perhaps, to attain the desired mastery over the minds of 
the men, it might demand almost a military extent of absolute au- 
thority : but the object is so manifestly reasonable and necessary, 
that to make out such an authority to be indispensible, would be 
to obtain it; the only question then being where to repose it and 
how to arrange it. 











“ SITE-REFUSING.” 
Like that Yankee who challenged his foe to walk off the Exchange ! 
at New York arm-in-arm, the Free Church of Scotland has rushed 
into a suicidally false position, and has provoked the landlords to 
do the same. The Church requires sites for buildings devoted to | 
its worship: a reasonable enough demand, but it is so put as in- 
evitably to provoke refusal. It is put as a kind of Divine right, | 
to be allowed under pain of denunciation for impious tyranny— | 
a sort of excommunication or moral outlawry ; and, possessing 
some share of spirit, the Scotch landlords withhold obedience 
from a body whose Divine right they cannot possibly recognize. 
‘For the Presbyterians among the landlords, excepting the com- 


| the admission of that—theories far “ wilder” 


| mean it or not, are revolutionists. 
| of the Free Church leaders is that of revolution. 


paratively few who have gone with the Secession, must needs re- 
gard the Free Church as haying withdrawn from the body that 
is really the depository of Divine authority, and as having there- 
fore relinquished its Divine right; while the Episcopalians will be 
still more apt to regard the Free people as olimantia stragglers 
from the Catholic Christian Church. 

Practically inconvenienced by the refusal, and still more exas- 
perated by the denial of authority in such a matter, the Free 
Church appeals to the State to sustain its right. The claim is one 
that it would be dangerous and inconsistent for the State to en- 
force. A well-ordered state will hesitate before it snatch from the 
subject his private property on any score, but still more when it is 
not asked for state purposes. For when the Scotch Free Church 
withdrew from its connexion with the State, it voluntarily be- 
came less a public than a private body; relinquishing preroga- 
tive as well as stipend. That private body, a congregation of 
Presbyterian Dissenters, demands a piece of land, to purchase ; 
the landowner refuses to sell; and for the State to interfere, ren- 
dering the will of one private interest absolute against another, 
would be to sanction a principle not admitted into our political 
system. The landlord perhaps is unreasonable in his refusal; but 
“he has the rrrright to do it”; and the law is superior to Queen, 
Lords, and Commons. If, indeed, the Free Church allege that 
such a law is bad, and that it is better for all to retain a common 
interest in the Jand, much may be said in support of such a 


) theory: but then, it must not deal denunciation against Com- 


munists and Fourierists; for other theories necessarily follow 
than Chartism, 
To recognize its plea would be revolution. 

On the other hand, it is true that congregations stand and 


| worship in the open air because they have not churches to cover 


It is true that the followers of that faith cannot 
Their irritation 


their heads. 
obtain for their ark an abode upon the land. 


| at the slight put upon their religious class—a slight personally 


felt, and most keenly—borrows enthusiasm and justification from 
their sacred vocation, and their rage becomes a holy furor. There 
they stand, whole congregations, in trouble, hurt and angered, 
suffering in the name of their faith. Such men, whether they 
And accordingly, the language 
It is a lan- 
guage held by a large part of the Scottish people. That is surely 
not a safe state of things. 

If, therefore, their demand is one which it is not safe to enforce 
with the power of the State, so neither is it one which it is safe 
to refuse. And the landlords, forming the class of all others 
most interested in the peace of the country, and, from their edu- 
cation and power, the class most morally responsible for the 
peace, seem to be awakening to the hazard of their antagonist 
position. They are beginning to feel the force of the maxim 
uttered to quarrelling children, that “the most sensible always 
gives up first.” 


LAW REFORM: THE SMALL DEBT ACT OF 1845. 
THE act 8 and 9 Victoria, c. 127, “ for the better Securing the 
Payment of Small Debts,” is a more important statute than the 
mere title indicates 

Power is given by this act to the Courts of Bankruptcy, and a 
number of inferior courts, on the application of a creditor by a 
brief note in writing, to issue a summons against any debtor, on 





| balance of account or otherwise, for a sum not exceeding 201. ; 


appointing a day in which he is to appear in court. It is not 
necessary for either party to employ counsel, attorney, or solicitor. 
The judge may examine witnesses and documents, and he may 
also interrogate the parties, and thereupon pronounce a summary 
judgment. The act empowers him to decide without the inter- 
vention of a jury. Where undefined damages are sought, there 
may be an indirect advantage in saving the judge from the re- 
flections that partisans are sure to make; but in questions of 
settled accounts, and of bills—in short, in all questions dependent 
on mere legal skill—the jury is better dispensed with. The judge 


| may order payment of the debt at once, or by instalments ; ma 


order execution on the debtor’s goods and chattels, tradesmen’s 
tools and other necessaries being excepted ; and in the case of a 
contumacious or fraudulent debtor, imprisonment, for a term not 
exceeding forty days. 

Provision is made in the act for extending its benefits to the 
whole of England. One of the clauses empowers the Queen in 
Council to enlarge the jurisdiction of all inferior courts for the 


| recovery of debts, to demands whether on account or otherwise, 


or to damage arising out of any express or implied agreement, 
not exceeding 20/. Such an order in Council is not to take 
immediate effect in the case of any court not having a judge 
qualified as above described; but it is enacted that the persons 
entitled to appoint a judge in such court shall, within three 
months after the issuing of the order, nominate a qualified judge, 
or that if they fail to do so the Queen shall appoint one. The 
same section of the act empowers the Queen in Council to extend 
the district of any such court; and where any part of the ex- 
tended district is within the jurisdiction of another court, to con- 
tract its district. 

The act 8 and 9 Victoria c. 127, therefore, enables the Execu- 
tive Government to give every part of the country the benefit of 
local courts, with efficient judges and cheap and expeditious forms 
of process, fur enforcing payment of all debts not exceeding 200. 
The boon is an important one; as is testified by the eagerness of 
tradesmen in those Metropolitan districts which are not within 
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urisdiction of any court specified in the act, to have them 
d to the district of the nearest court. But there is no | 
valid reason for restricting the jurisdiction of courts with judges | 
so well qualified, to suits for debts not exceeding 20/. It might | 
beneficially be extended as far as the jurisdiction of the Sheriff- 

Courts in’ Scotland, and the courts empowered to entertain all 

civil suits, and suits for the administration of the estates of de- 

ceased persons. There may be technical difficulties in the way | 
of conferring upon inferior courts in England the powers pos- 
sessed by courts of the same rank under a judicial system so very 
different as that of Scotland. But the law of Ireland is more 
closely related to—is almost identical with that of England : Go- 
vernment ought without loss of time to institute an investigation 
into the practice and jurisdiction of the Civil Bill Courts of Ire- 
land, with a view to confer similar powers, especially in equitable 
and testamentary matters, to the new courts it has been authorized 
to institute. The first, the most difficult step—the appointment 
of courts with competent judges and a convenient jurisdiction— 
the Executive Government can take in virtue of the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Small Debt Act of 1845. They can insti- 
tute such a court in every considerable market-town, and include 
within its district every place the inhabitants of which habitually | 
attend the market. The next step—that of consolidating all the 

acts now in force respecting local courts into one, and giving 

those courts the requisite extension of jurisdiction—they can take 

with the assistance of Parliament; which is not likely to demur 


the j 
annexe 


when asked to complete systematically an improvement begun by | 


accident. y ; 
It must, indeed, be confessed, that the manner in which this 


Small Debt Act was passed reflects little credit on the mode of | 


conducting business in Parliament. At an advanced period of 
the session, a bill “for better Securing the Payment of Small 
Debts” was sent down from the Lords. It consisted of eight 
clauses. In course of time, an amended bill, bearing the same 


title, was returned from the Commons, consisting of twenty-one | 
clauses; four clauses of the original bill and parts of the others | 


being omitted. The bill and the amended bill, in short, have 
little in common but the name: a facet of which few Members 
of the House of Commons were aware ; while those of the Lords 
who knowingly accepted the changeling as their own babe, con- 
sented to make their House a mere office for registering the 
edicts of the Commons : for this essentially new bill, instead of re- 


ceiving the mature examination of first and second readings, com- | 


mittee, report, third reading, and passing, was made law (waiting 
only the Royal assent) in a few minutes of one sitting, by 
“ agreeing to the amendments of the Commons.” In this case, 
the country happens to have gained by the slovenly and irregular 

ractice : but the same laxity which has enabled some intelligent 

Iembers of the Legislature to smuggle through a valuable mea- 
sure undisturbed by the crotchety, may some time favour the 
surreptitious passing of noxious acts of Parliament. Even in the 
present instance, with all its appearance of “ good by stealth,” 
who is to warrant that every part of the measure is coherent, or 
that it does not contain some great though latent source of mis- 
chief? Much more may be lost than gained by this chuckfarthing 
mode of carrying bills. 





SUBLIME, AND SOMETHING MORE. 
Ir is amusing when the over-righteous are surprised into the very 
offence which they rebuke. Nothing pleases an audience at the 
play better than the prude detected in a levity, the ascetic in a 
tit of tipsiness, Joseph Surface with the “little French milliner ” 
behind the screen. When the Reverend Mr. Richards talks of | 
adultery and other sins, of which we are a// guilty,” one begs 
him to speak for himself: but, no doubt, we have all trespassed, 
we all have owned a grudge against some solemn lecturer on our 
erroneous little sallies, and sweet is the revenge of seeing him 
stumble. <A pleasant instance occurred at an assize-town lately. 
A Mr. William Taylor, who, it seems, unites in his own person 
arts and commerce, was witness in a case before Mr. Justice 
Cresswell. When he entered the witness-box, he was asked the 
usual question, “‘ What are you?” He answered, that he was a 
ainter; and, being landlord of a public-house, he added, that 
= was also a “publican and sinner.” Perhaps he thought his 
devotion to lucre in such a channel rather derogatory to the higher 
art, and therefore disguised his reply in that facetious form. But 
his pleasantry could not be tolerated: the awful voice of Justice 
cried from the bench, “ What do you say you are?” The smile 
died away on Mr. Taylor’s lips—paleness and blushes strove for 
the empire over his humorous but humbled countenance, as he re- 
peated the now distasteful and melancholy joke, “ A publican and 
sinner.” The thoughtless audience had laughed befure ; but now 
the words fell in the midst of a stern silence. What must have 
been their surprise when the Judge rejoined —— 
But we must prepare the reader for the rejoinder. There is a 
word never uttered to ears polite save by the licentious poets. 
Even they sometimes veil it, like the decorously prosy, in peri- 
phrasis or equivoque ; as where Shakspere, a very profane writer, 
makes the Ghost in Hamlet say, “1 am forbid to tell the secrets 
of the prison-house.” But often this writer is less discreet, and 
writes the word outright ; as where he makes Richard of Glou- 
cester say, “Down, down to hel/, and say I sent thee there.” 
Indeed, he uses that word so often, that the references to it in | 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s closely-packed Concordance to Shakspere 
occupy an octavo column a a half!—one hundred and ay: | 
one times does it occur, as Mrs, Cowden Clarke records ; to say 


| position to prevent his returning to the world before 
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nothing of the passage in which the word is disguised as “ prison- 


house.” In common parlance, we (taking the “we” in Mr. 
Richards’s comprehensive and impersonal sense) use some different 
word for disguise; saying, for instance, if some insolent com- 
panion utters a niaiserie, “ Go to—Bath.” 

Now, when Mr. Taylor faltered, the second time, that he was a 
“publican and sinner,” Mr. Justice Cresswell—what he meant 
we leave the reader to guess, only repeating his words—tre- 
mendous Justice Cresswell exclaimed, “If you begin your evi- 
dence in that manner, I will send you to a place appointed for 


| sinners!” 





MOLE-HILLS AT HOME AND MOUNTAINS AT THE 
ANTIPODES. 

NEVER a day passes but something in the papers shows the great 
humanity of the English heart. If a cheap schoolmaster beat a 
boy, sent to him because incorrigible at home, or if a policeman 
insist somewhat harshly on taking a disorderly girl to the sta- 
tionhouse, a host of indignant advocates of all classes from noble- 
men downwards are found ready to do battle for the sufferers and 
to enlist the sympathies of reporters and police-magistrates. But 
our humanity, like our friendship, usually requires the presence 
of its object: it lacks the spirituality that annihilates space. 

We all know very well, that at the Antipodes, where they have 
been sent to be out of the way, exists a mighty congregation of 
human beings, speaking our own language, bearing familiar 
names, and still remembering our towns and villages and old- 
| world customs, towards whom, sunk as they were in the depths 
of crime, we were bound to exercise such benevolence as man can 
afford his fellow in time of greatest need. We all know, too, how 
this duty has been performed; how we have demoralized these 
very felons, annihilating every vestige of the better nature that 
rendered them akin to us, and causing the “ hearts of beasts” to 
' lodge within them in place of the “ hearts of men.’ 

And not only is there no ery raised on behalf of these miserable 
beings, but, with the fact of their condition broadly admitted, 
new ship-loads of those, who, in comparison, may be spoken of as 
uncontaminated, are sent out month after month to be absorbed 
in the corrupted mass. 

This is the effect of mere indifference, and not of any doubt as 
to the possibility of a better course. There is scarcely a man 
among the active spirits of the middle and lower classes but could 
tell us that the system adopted in our Penal Colonies must neces- 
sarily fail. It is founded in the same ignorance of human nature, 
or at least of the aberrations of human nature, as that which for 
| centuries maintained the unglazed cell, the chain, and the strait- 
| waistcoat, as the appropriate lodging and apparatus for the in- 
| sane. Hanwell and its results have settled the question betwixt 
| physical and moral foree, and the only reliance of the advocates 

of the old system must now be on the apathy of mankind. 
| An re omer in fact, equally startling with that of Han- 
| well, and promising a like success, is known to have taken place 
| not long back at Norfolk Island. The plans adopted on that oc- 
| casion have been detailed in several papers priuted for private cireu- 
lation by Captain Maconochie, the Superintendent: but, although 
they develop a system which at once strikes the reason as caleu- 
| lated to form an universal basis for criminal discipline, they appear 
| 
| 
| 


to have been suffered to drop, probably from a want of courage 
on the part of the home authorities to adopt them on a compre- 
hensive scale. The chief feature of the system is the substitution 
of a labour-sentence for a time-sentence; thus giving a constant 
incentive to industry, since, in such case, a step towards freedom 
is the reward of every toil. It requires that for the amount of 
labour performed from day to day a proportionate number of 
marks should be given, and that an accumulation of a certain 
number of these marks should entitle the labourer to freedom,—a 
substitution, in fact, of work performed with all the ardour of a 
strong motive, for that which is now obtained, or sought to be 
obtained, by a merely coercive system, depressing (as slavery in 
any form always must be) to every an and physical power. 
At the same time, in order to place the convict entirely in a 

he has 
acquired sufficient self-control, it is a condition that for every 
article of food or luxury supplied, payment is to be received from 
him in marks; a forfeiture of marks being also a consequence of 
misconduct ; so that just in proportion as he may prove improvi- 
dent and unable to resist ordinary temptations, will the time of 
his restraint be lengthened. 

That these plans are sound in principle, will readily be seen; 
and the knowledge that, as far as tested, they have been suc- 
cessful in practice, must throw a heavy reproach on those who 
permit the present system to continue. It is not denied in any 
quarter that this system inevitably results in degrading even the 
worst that come within its scope ; and none will contend but that 
the accountability for the additional depravity thus engendered 
must rest with its upholders and not with its victims. “ And 
because,” says Jeremy Taylor, “very many sins are sins of society 
and confederation, it is a hard and weighty consideration what 
shall become of those who have tempted a brother or sister to sin 
and death.” 


BRITISH COMBINATION AGAINST THE 
AMERICAN UNION. 
Tue Reverend Henry C. Wright’s reclamation against our com- 
ments on his call upon the people of Britain to combine for the 
dissolution of the American Union, (printed in a previous page,) 
contains no argument: his letter is mere assertion that he thinks 
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thus and wills thus, and assumption that his dicta are the dicta 
of Christianity. Though it is not easy from so illogical and de- 
clamatory a piece of composition to gather with certainty what 
the positions are that the writer intends to maintain, they appear 
to be these—that every government which tolerates slavery ought 


to be put down; that a citizen of that government combining | 


with foreigners to put it down incurs no moral culpability ; and 
that governments can be put down by mere talking, without force 
or bloodshed. 


“ Every government that tolerates slavery ought to be put | 
down.”—So long as men confine themselves to abstractions, there | 


is some 3 any proposition however practically mischievous that 
emerre ers 

may not be made piausible. Let this axiom be applied to a spe- 

Cie case; for example, the United States. The constitution of 


the Union is far from perfect, but this at least may without ex- | 
aggeration be said in its favour: It has been (except in occasional | 
moments of excitement, which will occur in all countries) found 


sufficient to enforce the necessary regulations of internal police, 
and to enable every man to enjoy his property in tranquillity ; it 
has hitherto sufficed to protect the nation from external aggres- | 
sion ; under and through its fostering influence, literature and 
science have flourished, and education has been widely dissemi- 
nated; a rare spirit of energy and enterprise has been developed | 
among the citizens. These are no mean blessings to owe to a 
e of government: and on the other hand, it must be consi- 
dered—if this government be put down, what other can be esta- 
blished in its place? The constitution of the United States has 
been a necessary emanation of the society out of and for which it 
was framed; no such constitution as Franklin, or Washington, 
or Hamilton could have wished, but such as the materials they 
had to work upon enabled them to put together. If Mr. Wright 
had it in his power to dissolve the Union tomorrow, he could not 
arantee the substitution of any other government. De facto, 
n, his cry for its dissolution is, in plain English, “ Cast to the 
winds all the benefits we derive from our existing frame of go- 
vernment, in order to get rid of an oppressive anomaly which is 
confined to a portion of the Union, and even there leaves a large 
enjoyment of these advantages.” Mr. Wright would deal with 
governments as the moralists of the reign of George the Third 
with men—they could devise no means to prevent stealing but 
the gallows; he can devise no means to reform one bad institu- 
tion but the breaking up of the whole social compact. 

“The citizen of a government tainted with slave-institutions 
may combine with foreigners to put down that government.”— 
This vague generality must also be tried by the test of a special | 
application. If true, the American Abolitionist may innocently | 
combine with foreigners to compel his fellow-citizens to alter 
their institutions. Mr. Wright, when he attempts to argue, 
shrinks from this broad application of liis own principle. He says 
he knows the sensitiveness of American slaveholders “to the | 
moral and religious sentiment of mankind.” If they are so | 
sensitive, an appeal from this country against slaveholding 
might possibly have some effect ; but an appeal from this country 
to another portion of the Union to dissolve the established 
government would not carry with it the general sentiments of 
mankind, and would raise resistance instead of shame. Mr. 
Wright deals in ambiguities : he recommends a combination of 
foreigners to dissolve the Union; he advances one argument to 
prove that foreigners may usefully express their reprobation of 
a specific law of the Union; and then he maintains that he has 
proved his case. He has said nothing to prove that foreigners are 
competent to decide on the best frame of government fora nation; 
and, having failed in this, he has not shown that anything but 
evil can come oftheir intermeddling. The sentiment of nation- 
ality rests upon and strengthens a principle of reason. The maxim 
that foreigners ought not to meddle with the internal politics of 
any state, has, like every sound —— of government, been 
adopted from a conviction of its utility. Ifthe men who live under 
a government and feel its pressure do not know how to better them- 
selves, what chance is there that men.at a distance, unacquainted 
with all its details, shall be able to accomplish the task ? Besides, 
once admit the principle that foreigners may combine to alter the 
constitution of a state because they disapprove of one ofits laws or 
institutions, where are we to stop? The Russian may combine to 
dissolve the Union because he disapproves of its want of an Em- 
peror; the American to revolutionize England because he thinks 
monarchy an evil. Under the specious pretext of reform, the old 
bad system (not yet entirely abolished) of each government sup- 
porting underhand the political minorities of neighbour states in 
order to keep their rulers busy at home, would revive with fresh 
vigour. 

“ Governments can be put down by mere talking, without 
bloodshed.”—To call Mr. Wright’s flourish about Christian and 
bloodless means “ mere verbiage,” implied no doubt of the power 
of Christian principle. If he can so convince the reason and 
mould the sentiments of individuals as to make real Christians of 
them, of course they will relinquish slaveholding and all other 
bad practices. But this is not what he proposes. He calls upon 
others to combine to force the slaveholders to adopt a policy 
which their own convictions do not dispose them to adopt. The 
course he proposes aims not at conviction, but at compulsion. It 
is true that few reforms have been accomplished by convincing 
-governments ; compulsion, either by actual violence or a demon- 
@tration of superior force, has been required: and while even | 
@partial reforms have required to be so extorted, entire revolutions | 
—and the proposal to dieedine the American Union contemplates | 





ST 
nothing less—have only been accomplished by actual force and 
bloodshed. 

_Mr. Wright says he will not notice our personal allusions to 
himself: it would be difficult to notice allusions that were never 
}made. Of Mr. Wright we know nothing; and we spoke only 

of the class to which he either belongs already or is ambitious 
| of belonging. Our remarks had no other object than the ex- 
| posure of false and mischievous politics; the assertion of the 
| sound doctrine that combinations act and do not teach ; and that 
each nation is the best and ought to be the sole judge of the form 
of government most conducive to its peace and prosperity. The 





| most immediate practical application of this doctrine is, that such 


of our own countrymen as are kept restless by an uneasy re- 
dundance of pea sentiment will find enough of wrong 
to redress and suffering to remove in our own community—within 
the sphere of their own knowledge; and that by setting out 
Quixote fashion on a crusade against oppression in America, they 
are more likely to do harm than good, by meddling with matters 
they can but imperfectly understand. 


INTERCOURSE OF THE GREAT AND THE LITTLE. 


| Ar Coburg and Gotha the Queen has been living en bourgeoise— 


keeping good hours, eschewing state parade, and dining in a pa- 
vilion at a fair, as good citizens were wont to dine in booths at our 
Bartlemy Fair when it existed. Her Majesty, moreover, has been 
made aware that this to her new fashion of life is the custom of 
the country—that German Sovereigns live thus throughout the 
year. Are we to have an importation of this free and easy style 
of courtly life? There are two obstacles to its adoption here— 
one in the character of the Court of St. James’s, and one in the 
character of the English people. 

The Sovereigns of Germany are the nobility of the German 
empire, emancipated from the control of a superior by the aboli- 
tion of the office of Emperor. They are landlords as well as 


sovereigns ; great part of their revenues are derived from their 


| demesnes ; and the means of some scarcely equal the incomes of 


the wealthiest English nobles. German Sovereigns are what 
English Peers might be imagined were the Crown to fall into 
abeyance, the Dukes of Buckingham and his fellows to become 
Sovereigns of the counties over which they are Lords-Lieutenant, 
and organize their courts in conformity to their revenues and 
habits while subjects. The spirit of the age, and still more 
the pressure of the times when the German empire was dis- 
solved, prevented the new-made Sovereigns from taking full 
state upon them. They are a kind of cross-breed between the 
king and the great landowner managing his own estates. They 
have had no courtly traditions to unlearn —no courtly forms to 
lay aside. But the Court of England, to adopt their style, must 
change its character by an effort. 

On the other hand, the people of Germany, as a body, are not 
politicians. Every Englishman is a politician, and is on good or 
bad terms with his King or Queen according as the Sovereign’s 
politics please or displease him. The Duke of Saxe Coburg is sure 


| of acivil and kindly reception from his half-subjects half-tenants ; 
| but the King or Queen of England’s reception from the tax-pay- 


ing subjects of London, Manchester, or Birmingham, might often 
depend upon who were Ministers fur the time being, and what 
particular course of policy they were steering. The French, like 
the English, are politicians; and Louis Philippe and William the 
Fourth soon found it expedient to give up walking about the 
streets alone carrying theirown umbrellas. In France, where the 
monarchy of the Barricades was fettered by no traditional eti- 
quette, the altered relations of king and subject, when the 
monarch has ceased to stand in any other than a political or 
an official relation to the people, has materially restricted the free 
intercourse of king and subjects. 

It is this that renders an aristocracy so important an element 
in a large monarchy. Itis not as legislators that our Peers (by 
descent) are in general of much use. Their hereditary legislative 
authority, by combining political power with the influence of the 
great proprietor, enables them to play in some measure the same 
part as the German Sovereigns. They are the Crown’s deputies 
to discharge those acts of courtesy, to maintain that friendly and 
familiar intercourse with the people of this great empire, which 
the Princes of the small territories of Germany keep up in person. 

This is a duty too much neglected by our nobility—and by 
many who have not the noble’s excuse for standing aloof from the 
people. It is the vice of our age and country for the wealthy to 
withdraw themselves as much as possible from contact with the 
poor. The labouring classes are paid by the job, not taken into 
service. Our very domestic servants hold their places by a pre- 
carious tenure, and if seized with sickness are sent to the hospital. 
Any one of the better classes, caught at a fair, would deem it ne- 
cessary toapologize, and explain that curiosity alone took him there. 
Two castes have been formed in society, between which there are 
no permanent relations, or the sympathies which spring from them. 
At Coburg, the reigning Prince and his royal and noble guests 
moved about the fair as a matter of course : in London, a proposal 
to resuscitate Bow Fair has elicited eloquent and pathetic remon- 
strances from the whole “respectable class of society.” The Ger- 
man fair was a scene of merriment, as vulgar as any Cockney 
could wish, but decorous and innocent. The London fair would 
probably be neither decorous nor innocent, because the absence of 
the class which piques itself upon correct behaviour is a signal for 
licence. 
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EYRE’S JOURNALS OF EXPEDITIONS OF DISCOVERY 
IN AUSTRALIA, 

Tuer: are, correctly speaking, two works in these volumes. The Jour- 

nals of the Expeditions and the notes on the Manners and Customs of 

the Aborigines treat of different subjects, and in a different manner: the 

chapters are also separately numbered. They require to be considered 


The Journals of the Expeditions possess a human interest, in which 


the works of recent travellers, overlaid with an ostentatious display of 


learning or science, are rather deficient. The author tells a plain unvar- 
nished tale: he does not seck to obtrude his own person or to magnify or 
embellish his exploits and adventures. But his narrative of what he did 
and overcame is more like the stirring stories of Park and Bruce than 
the tame and bookish diffuseness of modern travellers. 

Mr. Eyre, as the titlepage informs us, was sent out by his fellow-colo- 
nists with the sanction of the local Government. 
the expedition was fixed in accordance with his representations. Having 
travelled repeatedly over-land from Liverpool Plains to Adelaide and from 
Sydney to Port Phillip and Adelaide, penetrated further North from Ade- 
laide in a direct line than any previous explorer, and examined a consi- 
derable part of Western Australia, Mr. Eyre had come to the conclusion 
that most light would be thrown on the conformation of the Australian 
continent by a journey to its centre, and that Adelaide was the most 
favourable starting-point for an expedition having that object in view. 
His energetie advocacy of such an enterprise diverted the attention of the 
colonists from another expedition on which they were earnestly bent. 
He was appointed to command a party despatched to plant the British 
flag in the centre of Australia, and if possible to cross thence to Port 
Essington. Mr. Eyre devoted himself and his property to the task. He 
broke up his station; and of the whole money raised to fit out the ex- 
pedition—a large sum for so young a settlement—one half was paid out 
of his own pocket. 

In the prosecution of the enterprise, Mr. Eyre showed that the enthu- 
siasm which had spurred him on to undertake it was combined with judi- 
cious foresight, and with an impassioned perseverance, which grew more 


earnest and resolute as obstacles and hinderances gathered round him. It | 


is from his simple, unostentatious statement of what was done and suffered, 
that we gather this. He turned his steps at first to the North. The 
country immediately to the North of the head of Spencer’s Gulf he found 
even more desolate than was anticipated; and his progress in that di- 
rection was effectually checked at six degrees of latitude North from 
Adelaide, by the anomalous ecrescent-formed depression of the earth's 
surface, filled apparently with sludge, to which the name of Lake Torrens 
has been given. 
Australia was explored by Mr. Eyre with patient energy. 
party successively to those points where water and erass could be ob- 
tained, he took upon himself the part of pioneer; and, accompanied only 
by a Native boy, explored the waste hundreds of miles ahead of him on 
every side, being sometimes weeks away from his companions. Finding 
advance in this direction impossible, he crossed the peninsula behind Port 
Lincoln, with a view to advance Westward along the coast and penetrate 
inland at the first practicable opening. As he held on this course, the 
information of the Natives that no water or trees were to be found inland, 
corroborated by the burning winds that came from the North-east, con- 
vineed him that an Australian Sahara was interposed between him and 
the point he wished to reach. Thrice he attempted to turn the head of 


Moving his 


the great Australian Bight; and thrice the desert and sultry region drove | 
At last he succeeded ; but, | 


him back, with the loss of his best horses. 
from the character of the country beyond him, it was evident that the 
party with its drays could not penetrate it. Determined not to return to 
Adelaide a baffled man, yet equally resolute not to endanger others unne- 
cessarily, he sent back to the colony the whole of his companions except 
three Native lads who might be supposed familiar with such a country, 
and his faithful overseer, and prepared to push onwards to King George's 
Sound. It is obvious that when his companions carried this intelligence 
to Adelaide, the Governor and all the colonists regarded the project as 
conceived in the phrensy of disappointed ambition. With the generous 
humanity which animates Governor Gawler, Mr. Seott was despatched in 
the Government cutter to convey to Mr. Eyre expressions of his fellow- 
colonists’ conviction that he had done all that man could do, and to en- 
treat him not to throw away his life. But it is characteristic of Mr. Eyre, 
that resolutions of which most men would only be capable under strong 
excitement, are with him adopted in cool blood and by calculation. He 
had made an estimate of his own forces and of the obstacles in the way ; 
and the event proved, that in coming to the conclusion he could overcome 
them, he had not overvalued himself. With his reduced train he pushed 
onwards. 
scanty supplies of dry withered grass were to be found for hundreds of miles 
—and the season was midsummer, within six degrees of the Tropic. His 
overseer wavered, but Mr. Eyre never quailed. Unwholesome food brought 


But the direction of 


The peninsula hemmed in by this Syrtis of modern | 


They had to pass over tracts in which no water and only | 


| on alarming sickness ; his only civilized attendant was murdered by two 
| of his Native attendants, and they carried off most of the fire-arms; the 
| faith of the remaining Native was more than questionable : still Mr. Eyre 
| held on undaunted. His courage and self-possession commanded success. 
In Rossiter Bay, he was received with disinterested and unbounded hos- 
| pitality by the captain of a French whaler ; who, apprehensive of a war 
between his country and ours—for even to those distant regions the 
reckless intrigues of Thiers and Palmerston had carried alarm—entreated, 
as the sole expression of Mr. Eyre’s gratitude, that when he reached the 
English settlements he would not mention that there was a French whaler 
off the coast. Reinvigorated by the kindness and liberality of Captain 
Rossiter, Mr. Eyre, with his Native attendant, reached King George's 
Sound with comparative ease, and there terminated a journey of a thou- 
| sand miles along an inhospitable and almost inaccessible coast—the last 
perilous adventure, the climax of the privations of a year’s wandering in 
the deserts of Australia. 

The observations made by Mr. Eyre in the daring journey afford 
grounds for hope that the interior of the mysterious continent he skirted 
will soon be unveiled. The journies of Oxley, Sturt, Cunningham, and 
Mitchell, have made us familiar with the South-east corner of Australia, 
and the edges of the desert which seems to separate it from the interior. 
Governor Grey’s examination of the West and North-west coasts has re- 
vealed the almost impossibility of penetrating from that side. The want 
of a settlement as a point d’appui on the North or North-east coast forbids 
the hope of anything being speedily accomplished from that quarter. In 
so far as mere distance is concerned, Adelaide is unquestionably the most 
favourable starting-point for an advance into the interior ; and Mr. Eyre, 
by his pertinacious efforts to penetrate to the Northward, and by the 
perseverance with which he has prowled along the edge of the desert to 
the East and to the West in search of an opening, has collected such in- 
dications as denote almost with certainty the points whence it is possible 
to advance, and the character of the country beyond. Lake Torrens 
appears to be impassable ; and thus five degrees of latitude are hermeti- 
cally sealed. Between the Darling and the Eastern extremity of this 
mass of sludge, there appears the apex of a rising country, over which 
it may be possible to pass Northward; and this route is at present ex- 
plored by Captain Sturt, the father of Australian discovery, the generous 
promoter of the views of Mr. Eyre. From the Western extremity of 
Lake Torrens to the Western side of the Great Bight—a distance of 
eight degrees of longitude—the reports of the Natives, and the hot suf- 
| focating North-east winds, indicate a belt of low arid desert between the 
coast and the interior. But to the Westward of this unpromising region, 
the appearance of flocks of fat parrots, the direction of the storms, and cold 
breezes from the North-east, indicate an elevated and not unfertile region. 
Expeditions landing on the neighbourhood of Cape Arid would have a 
fair prospect of being able to turn the flank of the desert on the West; 
as Captain Sturt, by the latest intelligence, appears to be in a fair way of 
turning it on the East; and thus reasonable hopes are held out that an 
available interior will be discovered. Any vessel employed to land the 
exploring party about Cape Arid would find anchorage, plenty of fish, 
fresh water, and fire-wood, with a soil and climate favourable to the 
formation of gardens, about Rossiter Bay. By an exhaustive process 
Mr. Eyre has shown all the points at which the continent cannot be pe- 
netrated ; a most important though too often an undervalued service. 

The interest of Mr. Eyre’s book is not exclusively derived from the 
personal adventures of which it is a narrative. The same charm cer- 
tainly does not attach to the deserts of Australia as to the deserts of Africa 
and Asia, in themselves equally repulsive. There is no human interest 
attaching to Australia. The hearsay notices by Herodotus and the Arabs 
of the middle ages, of cities and wealth lying beyond the Sahara, lent to 
the exploration of that waste the charm of solving a riddle; and every 
baffled traveller lost in the desert, or returning suecessless, heightened the 
eagerness to unriddle it. The remains of pillared temples and cities on 
the edges of the deserts of Meroe and Persia, the history of Cyrus 
and Alexander the Great, nay, the legends of Mandeville and the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, threw the colour of imagination over 
the wastes of Eastern Africa, the high arid salt-plains of Media, and the 
low sultry salt-plains of Turkistan. But Australia has for us no 
history and no traditions, and its few straggling aboriginal tribes are in 
too low a stage of civilization to awaken spontaneous sympathy. Still, 
natural phenomena and traits of human character did present themselves 
to our traveller, which heighten the interest of his pages. 

But the striking scenery and natural phenomena of the country 
traversed, it must be confessed, are more interesting than the inhabitante. 
Mr. Eyre, who for old acquaintance-sake is attached to the latter, argues 
hard to raise them in our estimation: and it must be admitted that he 
makes out an ingenious case for them; as also that his views respeot- 
ing the most just and humane method of dealing with them are eminently 
practical as well as humane. Still there is no denying that it costs us an 
effort to take an interest in those imperfect specimens of humanity—that 
they are rather objects of curious and pitying inquiry than of sympathy. 
In his notes on the Manners and Customs of the Aborigines, Mr. Eyre 
has ably though rather diffusely pleaded their cause. In all that he says 
of them he has our hearty concurrence: the only defect of this part of his 
work is, that, concentrating his attention on the Natives, he scarcely 
makes the same liberal and philosophical allowance for the shortcomings 
of the uneducated class of settlers. 

A few specimens may help to realize the character and contents of 
this book still more to our readers; but nothing short of a perusal of 
the volumes can enable them fully to appretiate it. 

A ROBINSON CRUSOE ADVENTURE. 

I occupied myself in writing and charting during the day, and at night amused 
myself in taking stellar observations for latitude. I had already taken the alfi- 
| tude of Vega, and deduced the latitude to be 32° 3’ 23’’ S.; leaving my artificial 
| horizon on the ground outside whilst I remained in the tent waiting until Altair 
| came to the meridian, 1 then took my sextant and went out to observe this star 
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also; but upon putting down my hand to take hold of the horizon-glass in order 
to wipe the dew off, my fingers went into the quicksilver—the horizon-glass was 
gone, and also the piece of canvass I had put on the ground to lie down upon whilst 
observing so low an altitude as that of \ ega. Searching a little more, I missed a 
spade, a parcel of horse-shoes, an axe, a tin dish, some ropes, a grubbing-hoe, and 
several smaller things which had been left outside the tent, as not being likely to 
take any injury from the damp. It was evident I was surrounded by Natives, who 
had stolen all these things during the short time I had been in my tent, certainly 
not exceeding half an hour. The night was very ——- and I had heard nothing; 
besides, I was encamped in the midst of a very dense brush of large wide-spread- 
ing tea-trees and other bushes, any of which would afford a screen for a con- 
siderable number of natives. os > 

As soon as I missed my horizon-glass, and entertained the suspicion of Natives 
being about, I hurried into the tent, and lighting a large blue light, run with it 
rapidly through the bushes around me. ‘The effect of this was very beautiful 
amidst the darkness and gloom of the woods, and for a great distance in every 
direction objects could be seen as well as by day: the Natives, however, were gone; 
and I could only console myself by firing a couple of balls after them through the 
underwood, to warn them of the danger of intruding upon me again. I then put 
every thing which had been left outside into the tent, and kept watch for an hour 
or two; but my visiters came no more. mn ‘“ ° 

Rising very early, I set to work with an axe to clear away the bushes from 
around my tent. I now discovered that the Natives had been concealed behind a 


large tea-tree not twenty yards from the tent: there were numerous foot-marks | 


there, and the remains of fire-sticks which they had brought with them, for a 
Native rarely moves at night without fire. 
THE SYRTIS OF AUSTRALIA. 

I penetrated into the basin of the lake for about six miles, and found it so far 
without surface-water. On entering at first, the horses sunk a little in a stiff 
mud, after breaking through a white crust of salt, which everywhere coated the 
surface, and was about one-eighth of an inch in thickness: as we advanced, the 
mud became much softer, and greatly mixed with salt-water below the surface, 
until at last we found it impossible to advance a step further, as the horses had 
already sunk up to their bellies in the bog, and I was afraid we never should be 
able to extricate them and get them safely back to the shore. Could we have 
gone on for some distance, 1 have no doubt that we should have found the bed of 
the lake occupied by water, as there was every appearance of a large body of it 
at a few miles to the West. As we advanced, a great alteration had taken place 
in the aspect of the Western shores. The bluff rocky banks were no longer visible, 
but a low level country appeared to the view at seemingly about fifteen or twenty 
amiles distance. From the extraordinary and deceptive appearances, caused by 
mirage and refraction, however, it was impossible to tell what to make of sensible 
objects, or what to believe on the evidence of vision; for upon turning back to re- 
trace our steps to the Eastward, a vast sheet of water appeared to intervene be- 
tween us and the shore, whilst the Mount Deception ranges, which I knew to be 
at least thirty-five miles distant, seemed to rise out of the bed of the lake itself, 
the mock waters of which were laving their base, and reflecting the inverted out- 
line of their rugged summits. The whole scene partook more of enchantment 
than reality ; and as the eye wandered over the smooth and unbroken crust of pure 
white salt which glazed the basin of the lake, and which was lit up by the daz- 
zling rays of a noonday sun, the effect was glittering and brilliant beyond con- 
ception. 

UNINTENTIONAL PROVOCATION OF THE NATIVES. 

Had the Natives been away, we could have buried the baggage, and left the 
dray; but as it was, we had only to wait patiently, hoping they would soon de- 
—_ Such,! however, was not their intention: there they sat, coolly and calmly, 

acing and watching us, as if determined to sit us out. it was most provoking to 
see the careless indiflerence with which they did this, sheltering themselves under 
the shade of a few shrubs, or lounging about the slopes near us, to gather the 
berries of the mesembryanthemum. 1 was vexed and irritated beyond measure, 
as hour after hour away and our unconscious tormentors still remained. 
Every moment as it flew lessened the chance of saving the lives of our horses; 
and yet I could not bring myself to abandon so many things that we could not do 
without, and which we could not in any way replace. What made the circum- 
stances, too, so much worse, was that we had last night given to our horses every 
drop of water, except the small quantity put apart for our breakfasts. * * * 

A movement was now observed among the Natives; and, gathering up their 
Spears, they all went off. Having placed the Native boy upon an eminence to 
watch them, the man and I at once set to work to carry our baggage to the top ofa 
sand-hill, that it might be buried at some distance from the dray. We had hardly 


commenced our labours, however, before the boy called out that the Natives were | 


returning; and in a little time they all occupied their former position. * 

Strongly as our patience had been exercised in the morning, it was still more 
severely tested in the afternoon: for eight long hours had those Natives sat oppo- 
site to us watching. From eight in the morning until four in the afternoon, we 
had been doomed to disappointment. About this time, however, a general move- 
ment again took place: once more they collected their spears, shouldered their 
wallets, and moved off rapidly and steadily towards the South-east. It was evi- 
dent they had many miles to go to their encampment ; and I now knew we should 
be troubled with them no more. 

THOUGHTLESS PROVOCATION BY THE WHITES. 

At the time when I left the depot on the 11th August, in giving the over- 
seer general directions for his guidance, I had among other matters requested him, 
if he found any Natives in the neighbourhood, to try and get one up to the camp 
and induce him to remain until my return, that we might, if possible, gain some 
information as to the nature of the country or the direction of the waters. In 
endeavouring to carry out my wishes, it seems he had one day come across two 
or three Natives in the plain; to whom he gave chase when they ran away. The 
men escaped; but he came up with one of the females, and took her a prisoner to 
the camp, where he kept her for a couple of days, but could gain no information 
from her: she either could not be understood, or would not tell where there was 
water, although when signs were made to her on the subject she pointed to the 
East and to the North-west. After keeping her for two days, during which, with 
the exception of being a prisoner, she had been kindly treated, she was let go, with 
the present of a shirt and handkerchief. It was to revenge this aggression that 
the Natives had now assembled. ” . ° 

The number of Natives said to have been seen altogether, including women and 
children, was between fifty and sixty; and though they had yet actually eommit- 
ted no overt act against us, with the exception of trying to steal ~~ myself 
and the Native boy as we returned, yet they had established themselves in the 
close vicinity of our encampment, and repeatedly exhibited signs of defiance, such 
as throwing dust in the air, shouting and threatenng with their weapons, and 
once or twice, the evening before my arrival, crossing within a very short distance 
of the tents, as if for the purpose of reconnoitering our position and strength. 
I determined, however, nothing but the last extremity should ever induce me to 
act on the offensive. 

FAMILY AFFECTION OF THE NATIVES. 

Not far from the spring, I discovered a poor emaciated Native, entirely alone, 
without either food or fire, and evidently left by his tribe to perish there: he was 
a very aged man, and from hardship and want was reduced to a mere skeleton. 
How long he had been on the spot, where we found him I had no means of ascer- 
taining, but probably for some time, as life appeared to be fast ebbing away; he 


almost unconscious of our presence, and stared upon us with a vacant un- 








meaning gaze. The pleasures or sorrows of life were for ever over with him: his 
case was far beyond the reach of human aid, and the probability is that he died 
a very few hours after we left him. ‘ 

Such is the fate of the aged and helpless in savage life: nor can we wonder that 
it should be so, since self-preservation is the first law of nature, and the wandering 
Native, whohas to travel always over a great extent of ground to seek for his daily 
food, could not obtain enough to support his existence if obliged to remain with 
the old or the sick, or if impeded by the incumbrance of carrying them with him 
Still I felt grieved for the poor old man we had left behind us; and it was long be. 
fore I could drive away his image from my mind, or repress the melancholy train 
of thoughts that the circumstance had called forth. 7 

NATIVE GRATITUDE. 

During the day, Wylie had caught two opossums; and as these were entirely 
the fruit of his own labour and skill, I did not interfere in their disposal: I was 
curious, moreover, to see how far I could rely upon his kindness and generosity 
should circumstances ever compel me to depend upon him for a share of what he 
el roa At night, therefore, I sat philosophically watching him whilst he 
proceeded to get supper ready, as yet ignorant whether I was to partake of it or 
not. After selecting the largest of the two animals, he prepared and cooked it, 
and then put away the other where he intended to sleep. I now saw that he had 
not the remotest intention of giving any to me, and asked him what he intended 
to do with the other one. He replied, that he should be hungry in the morning, 
and meant to keep it uatil then. Upon hearing this, I told him that his arrange- 
ments were very good; and that for the future I would follow the same system 
also, and that each should depend upon his own exertions in procuring food; 
hinting to him, that as he was so much more skilful than f[ was, and as we had so 
very little flour left, I should be obliged to reserve this entirely for myself, but 
that I hoped he would have no diliieulty in procuring as much food as he required. 
I was then about to open the flour-bag aud take a little out for my supper; when 
he became alarmed at the idea of getting no more, and stopped me, offering the 
other opossum, and volunteering to cook it properly for me. Trifling as this little 
occurrence Was, it read me a lesson of caution, and taught me what value was to 
be placed upon the assistance er kindness of my companion, should cireumstances 
ever place me in a situation to be dependent upon him. I felt a little hurt, too, at 
experiencing so little consideration from one whom I had treated with the greatest 
kindness, and who had been clothed and fed upon my bounty for the last fifteen 
months. 






NATIVE DELICACTES. 

I persuaded one of the Natives, named “ Wilguldy,” an intelligent cheerful old 
man, to accompany us as a tuide; and as an inducement, had him mounted on a 
horse, to the great admiration and envy of his fellows, all of whom followed us 
on foot, keeping up in a line with the dray through the scrub, and procuring their 
food as they went along—which consisted of snakes, lizards, guanas, bandicoots, 
rats, wallabies, &c., &e.: and it was surprising to see the apparent ease with 
which, in merely walking across the country, they each procured an abundant 
supply for the day. In one place in the serub we came to a large circular mound 
of sand, about two feet high and several yards in cireumference: this they imme- 
diately began to explore, carefully throwing away the sand with their hands from 
the centre, until they had worked down to a deep narrow hole, round the sides of 
which, and embedded in the sand, were four fine large eggs of a delicate pink 
colour, and fully the size of a goose-egg. 1 had often seen these hills before, but 
did not know that they were nests, and that they contained so valuable a prize 
to a traveller in the desert. The eggs were presented to me by the Natives; and 
when cooked were of a very rich and delicate flavour. The nest was that of a 
wild pheasant, (Leipoa,) a bird of the size of a hen-pheasant of England, and 
greatly resembling it in appearance and plumage. These birds are very cautions 
and shy, and run rapidly through the underwood, rarely flying unless when closely 
pursued. The shell of the egg is thin and fragile; and the young are hatched 
entirely by the heat of the sun, scratching their way out as soon as they are born; 
at which time they are able to shift for themselves. 






DR. SIRR’S MEMOIR OF ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 

Dr. Sirr’s bulky volume cannot be called a rare example of book- 
making, for bookmaking implies some craftsmanlike skill, and some 
attention to the arrangement of the matter, whatever it be; whereas 
neither of these is traceable in the Memoir of the Honourable and 
Most Reverend Power Le Pocr Trench, last Archbishop of Tuam. 
Except a slender and frequently suspended thread of narrative, the more 
strictly biographical portions of the 772 octavo pages are anecdotes, not 
well told; reminiscences by personal friends, given in their original dif- 
fuseness ; and apparently verbatim accounts from the peasantry or the 
poor, where the reporter has done nothing beyond diluting the original 
raciness. The rest consists of speeches in Parliament and at reli- 
gious meetings ; correspondence on the business of the diocese, or chari- 
table institutions ; letters-missive touching public matters connected 
with education and the Church ; with a variety of epistles on the Areh- 
bishop’s private affairs, but personal, not biographical. This, however, 
could not fill the volume. The reader is therefore favoured with a variety 
of essays in the form of chapters on sundry Irish subjects—Education, 
Poor-laws, Achill, and what not—wherewith the Archbishop had any- 
thing todo. lis Grace was accused of providing for his own kith and 
kin by the patronage of his office; so Dr. Sirr gives biographical notices 
of many clergymen whom Archbishop Trench promoted or favoured. 
Bulky, however, as is the book, we learn from the preface, that the 
“entreaty of the publishers” has saved us from an additional volume ; 
the manuscript originally seut to them having undergone a considerable 
abridgment. This condensation seems to have taken place in a hap- 
hazard kind of way ; forthe author, apologizing for the defects of his 
book, candidly states that “ neither his temper or his leisure allowed him 
to revise his original copy—vwritten in the midst of much distraction— 
as fresh material reached him, and which he has never yet read as a 
whole. For the very abridgment that has taken place, and which in 
some respects he deplores, he has been indebted to the kindness of an 
affectionate friend, whose judgment he preferred to his own.” Such are 
Dr. Sirr’s notions of a biographical undertaking. 

Neither do we see anything in the life or character of Archbishop 
Trench that rendered this sort of hasty disregard of the public essential 
in order to preserve a collection of materials that somebody else might 
shape. The striking characteristics of Dr. Sirr’s subject were those of a 
class—the class of well-connected, political, magisterial Irish parsons ; 
men designed, through family interest, for the church; rising in it 
through political influence, if not absolute jobbing ; attentive to its forms 
and decorums from good taste and an esprit de corps, but falling into all 
the secular practices of a church at once dominant and militant,—tho 
individuals, as was the case with the Archbishop, might be personally 
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charitable, and, as life advanced, become more serious in religion. To | 


delineate this character with spirit, accuracy, and impartiality, is difficult, 
and for an Irishman perhaps impossible. Seen through his spectacles, 
everything would be too Orange or too Green. Traces of the Orange- 
minded parson are visible in Dr. Sirr. We do not mean in open and 
somewhat vehement denunciation of Liberalism and Romanism, but in 
the general heraldic manner in which he passes OV er the power, patron- 
age, and doings of the great Anglo- Irish families of Trench, Beresford, 
and others, and which cter alia made his hero a Bishop at thirty-two. 
It mav be said, indeed, that Dr. Sirr cannot see all this, or understand 
that there is anything wrong in it. It is quite clear that he is deficient 
in the requisites for a biographer—in the acumen which seizes the traits 
of his hero, in the spirit which can narrate his story, and the judgment to 
avoid narrating anything else. 


Stripped of its routine, there is not much in the life of Power Le Poer | 
He was born in 1770; | 


Trench, third son of the first Earl of Clancarty. 
and we may assume, in the silence of his biographer, that the interest 
of his family caused him to be brought up for or rather to the church. 


Till he entered Dublin University, in 1787, he was chiefly educated at | 


private schools ; and Major O'Malley, who was his schoolfellow in Mayo, 
describes him as being at that period (1784-5-6) “ not very diligent,” 
but a “most amiable, high-principled, and estimable young person, 
though not unmixed with the levities naturally attached to youth.” He 
did not “ take more kindly to /arning” at Trinity; being more ad- 
dicted to country amusements and social intercourse than to study. He 
was a capital horseman, fond of hunting, rode his fifty miles a-day, and 
had the ice cleared off the surface of his winter-bath. In 1791 he was 
ordained Deacon, in 1792 Priest; and was immediately inducted into 
the Union of Creagh, “a small benefice in the diocese of Clonfert; in 
which Garbally, the family residence, and the great fair-town of Bal- 
linasloe, built on his father’s estate, are situated.” In 1793 he became 


a pluralist. In 1795 he married; and for some years contrived to com- | 
bine the rather incongruous offices of clergyman, captain of yeomanry, | 


justice of the peace, and agent to his father and father-in-law. He is 
said to have been a strict but humane steward; never “ driving” the 
tenantry. During the rebellion, he was a very active officer, scouring the 
country at the head of his troop to discover rebels; though then, as on 
other occasions, he seems to have been humane and charitable, when his 
ideas of duty did not interfere. 

*“ During the rebellion of "98," says an aged tenant of his father, a member of 
the Yeomanry corps, and therefore, we infer, an Orangeman, “he scoured the 
country night and day, hunting the rebels; and only for him this country would 
be a desperate place. Many a life he saved, and many a man he saved from the 

lows, and from being transported. The two hard summers after the rebellion, 

e bought provision and sold it out to the poor at half-price; and many other 
creatures that was starving, and was not able to pay for it, he gave it to them for 
nothing. When he left this country, he was a very great loss to the tenants on 
this estate, and to all the poor in the neighbourhood. I am nearly ninety years of 
age, and! never knew a better man than Archbishop Trench. Really, he was the 
best man of his family!” 

In 1802, the Reverend P. Le Poer Trench was appointed Bishop of 
Waterford ; by which, doubtless, hangs a tale of Ministerial jobbing, not 
to say corruption, if we could get at it. In 1809 he was translated to 
the see of Elphin; and in 1819 promoted to the Archbishopric of Tuam. 
Previous to his last exaltation, he had, in 1816, been converted to the 
Evangelical part of the Church, through the death of a sister of that 
persuasion, whom he attended ministerially: but neither the station of 
Archbishop nor greater seriousness in religion altogether overcame the 
habits of the Orange Yeoman. On the occasion of an apprehended at- 
tack by Ribandmen, he, as Magistrate, ordered out a detachment of the 
Third Light Dragoons, mounted as many of the Rifle Brigade behind 
them as they could carry, and put himself at their head. “ On a similar 
occasion the Archbishop had to accompany a party of the Seventy-seventh 
Regiment ; when fifteen Ribandmen were arrested, who were afterwards 
convicted at the assizes of Galway.” On this or some other occasion he 
exhibited a remarkable tenderness towards some men who were to be 
whipped. “He was so tender-hearted, he did not come out to see the 
men flogged, until they were whipped to the last man; and then he was 
on the spot, and ordered them into the market-house, and paid every at- 
tention to them, and gave them wine and nourishment, and was very 
kind to their wives and children.” 

He had, however, better points about him than than the Irish Church- 
man militant. He was indefatigable in the business of his diocese, tem- 
poral and spiritual; active in charity, especially during the disastrous 
season of Irish famine ; attentive to the discipline of his church and the con- 
duct of his clergymen,—refusing to ordain his own brother, as he thought 
him unfitted for the profession. He reserved to himself the appoint- 
ment of the curates in all the livings within his gift; a power, like all 
arbitrary power, which may be very excellent or very much abused. In 


politics, he of course opposed the Liberal Irish measures of the Whig | 


I 
Ministry ; as, in 1820, though holding Queen Caroline guilty, he had op- 
posed the divorce-clause in the Bill of Pains and Penalties—on these 
grounds. 

“My Lords, I will refer you to the 32d verse of the 5th chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel.‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the cause of for- 
nication, caxseth her to commit adultery. My mind has been long made up, 
from this very verse, to vote against the divorce-clause. If I can show that this 
illustrious lady has been put away by her husband—and if I can also show from 
the Holy Scriptures that God has pronounced a solemn denunciation against such 
putting away—then shall I also have shown sufficient ground to induce me to 
Vote against a clause which would release the King from the marriage-contract 
and leave him at liberty to marry again. To prove that such a putting away of 
the wife in this case did actually take place, I need only refer, and I may fairly 
do so, to the letter of her husband. To show that there is a decisive denunciation 
pronounced by the Lord God against putting a wife away, I have only to quote 
the words of the prophet Malachi, chap. ii. 13—16.” 

It has been said that this speech deprived him of vie Irish Primacy ; 
of which there can be no doubt, if an idea of his appointment had been en- 
tertained, George the Fourth, however, so far got over the personal offence, 








that during his popularity-tour in Ireland, he received the Archbishop with 
| grace and favour—perhaps influenced by his personal presence, which was 
very lofty and distinguished. Indeed, “ the first gentleman in Europe” 
recorded his approbation of Dr. Trench’s personal bearing in terms of 
more emphasis than accuracy: “ That man possesses the true dignity of 
deportment which marks noble descent—the Peer—the Prelate: you 
perceive at once his high origin and station.” 

Dr. Trench died in 1839—the /ast Archbishop of Tuam, for the Arch- 
bishopric was among those abolished by the Whigs; and his memory re- 
cecived some posthumous honours from the clergy of his diocese. More 
minute traits of the man, and a fuller account of his personal and pro- 
fessional conduct, are rather matter for a complete biography than a brief 
sketch like this. Some of them may be picked out in the volume, by 
those who will undergo the moiling. We quote a few. 

CLERICAL MISTAKE, 

Soon after Dr, Trench’s consecration, he accompanied his father one Sunday to 
the Magdalen Asylum, in Leeson Street, Dublin; where his person being unknown, 
but his dress indicating his ministerial character, the sexton approached him re- 
spectfully, and requested that he would, in compliance with the general rule ob- 
| served there when any strange clergyman was present, give his assistance to the 
| chaplain. He instantly complied with the request; read the service of the day; 
| and, after the sermon was concluded, he was told by the unceremonious clergy - 
man that his duties were not yet over, and that he ot geoy him to administer 
} 

} 


the Lord's supper to the congregation. “In fact,” said his Grace, in repeating 

the anecdote, “the humblest curate in Dublin could not have more of the burden 

of the day laid upon him. However, I did everything he desired; and, after ser 
| vice, followed him into the vestry and disrobed, whilst he scarcely condescended 
to notice me. When I made my bow to depart, he said, ‘Sir, I am greatly 
| obliged—may I ask to whom I am indebted?’ ‘ The Bishop of Waterford, 
| said I; and I shall never forget the poor man's countenance. He seemed thun 
| derstruck ; and I was glad to escape from the apologies he was forcing upon me.” 

A TRAIT OF THE BISHOP AND THE NARRATOR. 

With reference to this visit to Mr. Garrett, that gentleman writes—* As an 
| anecdote, I may mention, the dear old gentleman, who never wanted the dignity 
of a Peer and the condescension of a Christian to remind you that he was a Pre 
late of the Church of Christ, breakfasted with me on his tour of church inspec 
tion. When he politely went into the drawingroom to bid the ladies good morn 
| ing, (two unmarried daughters of mine were present,) I said—‘ My Lord, we have 

tried your Grace by a jury of my unmarried parishioners, and found you euilty.’ 
He looked up with a sweet and condescending smile— What is the offence, Sir? - 
‘Your Grace has sent round six missionaries to preach here, and they were all 
married men.’ ‘ Well, Sir, there is some reason in the complaint. I have left it 
to the Secretary; but the evil must be remedied, if possible. I am a parent m 
self, and can enter into your feelings !’ How amiable, kind, and neat the ob. 
He CONDESCENDED TO LAUGH, and looked quite pleased.” 

CREATING A WANT. 

His Grace’s manner of living was simple and temperate in the extreme—a plain 
joint of meat supplied his dinner. Whenever he saw one of his children about to 
try a new dish, not tasted perhaps at any time before, he always said, with a 
stuile, “ Now you are going to create a want,” 

THE POSTBOY'S REBUKE. 

I remember often hearing him mention a trivial circumstance, which affected 
him deeply at the time. Being summoned unexpectedly to London on some im~- 
portant business, he was unavoidably obliged to travel on Sunday. Having been 
much delayed at an inn in an English village, waiting for horses, he called out, he 
| said, rather impatiently, “I never saw so badly-regulated an hotel: where is the 
| ostler?” The postboy answered, quietly, “My Lord, he is at church!” This , 
| seemed so like a reproof to him, he said, that it weighed heavily on his mind 





during the whole journey. 
A GHOST STORY. 

From his retreat in the South of France, Reverend Samuel Medlicott wrote to 
me on the occasion. “An interesting circumstance connected with the death of 
that dear servant of God our late venerated and truly beloved Archbishop, I would 
simply relate as follows. I was at my brother's in Wiltshire, whither I made my 
first move in search of health, early in March last year. ‘There, at a very early 
hour one morning, (I think four o’clock,) the dear Archbishop, (I shall never for- 

| get his sweet mee? though pale as death, and head uncovered, stood at the foot 

| of my bed, and said, I am tired of, and I will or I have left Tuam, and will never 

| return there! This greatly disturbed and of course roused me. I thought I had, 

| as it were, seen a vision; and mentioned what I do here to Mrs. Medlicott as soon 
as she awoke. But how was I, indeed, disturbed, how painfully cast down, when 
in due time the heartrending tidings reached me, that on that very day, and a¢ 
that very hour, his Grace had departed this life!” 





BANFIELD’S LECTURES ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 

INDUSTRY. 
Tuese four lectures were delivered at the University of Cambridge with 
the sanction of the authorities and of the Professor of Political Economy ; 
the bait held out by Mr. Banfield to the Dons being a promise of the last 
new Continental fashions. Mr. Banfield would possess his audience with 
the newest and soundest views of the French, German, and Italian econo- 
mists, upsetting the fallacies of the Ricardo school touching rent, profits, 
and wages, besides telling some secrets worth having in the way of dis- 
covery. It strikes us, however, that these are not of considerable im- 
portance, and scarcely to be called new. Mr. Banfield says that “ De 
Rossi’s assertion that value is essentially subjective, or conferred by the 
estimating party, rather than an inherent quality in the object valued, 
causes a total revolution in the economical science” : but surely, none of the 
economists ever spoke of value as something inherent and independent of 
man and markets. On the contrary, their books treat of value in use 
and value in exchange, and are full of exceptional cases where the 
usual laws of value are disturbed—as in sieges; whilst any practical 
utility that may flow from the position has surely been forestalled by 
Smith and his followers, in their opinion that value depends upon de- 
mand—on the quantity of labour or labour’s worth which a commodity 
will purchase; being in fact the definition of De Rossi in less pedantic 
phraseology. 

Another novelty is derived from Hermann, who considers the “ rela- 
tions that grow up between man and man as a portion of the wealth and 
capital both of individuals and nations.” So far as this relates to things 
| like Hermann’s illustration of the good-will of a shop, the principle has 

been pointed out by Hume in the more clear and comprehensive phrase 
| of “connexion”: if it be carried, as Mr. Banfield seems inclined to 
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carry it, to the social and domestic relations, the question rather belongs | 
to ethics or politics than political economy ; and perhaps connexion itself | 
is of too fleeting and immaterial a character to be included in any esti- | 
mate of national wealth, though it may be properly considered in explain- | 
ing or illustrating subordinate branches of the subject. 

Some of Mr. Banfield’s own deductions have as little claim to novelty, 
at least out of Cambridge. Mr. Banfield rather pompously declares that the | 
first proposition of the theory of consumption is, “that the satisfaction of | 
every lower want in the scale creates a desire of a higher character. 
If the higher desire existed previous to the satisfaction of the primary 
want, it becomes more intense when the latter is removed. The removal 
of a primary want commonly awakens the sense of more than one secon- | 
dary privation: thus, a full supply of ordinary food not only excites to 
delicacy in eating, but awakens attention to clothing.” Surely most 
men have met with all this before, and some of it more elegantly ex- 


pressed— 








“ For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest,” &c. 
And so it is with several well-known truths which Mr. Banfield announced | 
as discoveries to the gaping sons of Cam. In fact, his mind seems 
unfitted for the investigation of truth, though well enough quali- 
fied for its enunciation. He seems unable to penetrate to the kernel of 
things ; so that when a proposition is presented to him in other words, | 
he takes it to be another thing. 
We do not consider him more successful in his attack upon Ricardo | 
for his law of rent, the consequences deduced from it, and the several | 
questions connected with wages and profits. Most readers of the Spectator 
know that we are not implicit pupils of the Ricardo school, and no great | 
admirers of the abstract mode of expounding political economy ; but of 
the truth of Ricardo’s theory, as he puts it, there can be no doubt. 
Rent, in the common sense, is composed of many clements,—fertility, 
site, convenience of locomotion, profit in the capital expended on the land, 
and, if such an element be admitted, the skill of previous cultivators. 
Ricardo limited the word “rent” to a difference in the inherent fertility 
of soils ; and thence deduced the proposition, that as population increases 
and society advances, recourse must be had to soils of decreasing fertility. | 
The consequence will be a less return to industry; profits will fall, and | 
their measure will be the return to the land last taken into cultivation ; | 
the difference between the return on the barren and on the fertile soil being | 
economical rent, going to the landlord without any exertion on his part, | 
and increasing as population advances, whilst the return to be divided 
among the industrious declines. We think Ricardo and his followers 
overrated the immediate effects of this, and did not allow sufficiently for | 
counteracting causes; but there can be no doubt of the operation of the 
general law spread over a sufficient length of time. It is not meant that 
if Squire Somebody encloses a common, rents rise and profits fall; 
the necessity or effect of general enclosures may be obviated by improve- 
ments in agriculture, and the opening up of new fields of industry: but in 
the long run, the law will tell against society. Adam Smith illustrated | 
this less abstractedly, but perhaps more truly, in his exposition of the 
advancing, stationary, and declining state of countries. We need only 
look into history to see the workings of the principle. The decline and 
fall of the Roman empire was accompanied if not caused by the destruc- 
tion of the middle class of citizens and landowners, the aggregation of 
enormous wealth in a few hands, and the abject poverty of the mass, whe- 
ther citizens or slaves. Mr. Banfield tells the University of Cambridge, that | 
there is a difference between the rate of profit and the amount of profits. 
This the economists know as well as he does. They also know, what he 
does not, that though the national amount of profits may be the same (or 
even greater) when the rate diminishes, it is only large capitals that can 
be successfully embarked in industrious undertakings. As the rate still | 
further diminishes, still larger capitals are required to get a living by their | 
employment, till the “ small masters” in every mode of industry are | 
eventually absorbed. Allowing for the vast difference in society, some- 
thing like this [took place in the ancient world. A similar result may 
perhaps be traced in the former history of the Italian republics, certainly 
of Holland. The same thing has begun in this country ; though our states- | 
men contemptuously reject the most certain method of relieving or retard- 
ing it—a systematic plan of colonization. A new field of commerce can 
only create a new demand; this new demand more surely arises from a 
new colony ; whilst every colonist lessens pro tanto the competition at 





It is unnecessary to pursue Mr. Banfield into further details; nor 
should we perhaps have examined him as we have done had he not 
appeared with the Cambridge imprimatur. We cannot, however, help | 
suspecting, that the Dons have been done, and that the foreign idea of 
things was in a measure a blind to smuggle into the University a lecturer | 
of the League. At least, the merits of the manufacturers, the demerits | 
of the Corn-laws, the increase in the value of land from the growth of | 
commerce, theadvantages of free trade, and the necessity of subjecting | 
the farmers to the stimulating effects of competition, are all dwelt upon 
im the last three lectures, and sometimes in an oratorical style that must 
have sounded strange to Cambridge ears. Such parts of these argu- 
ments, however, as relate to matters of fact which make in favour of 
the League views, are skilfully put together. We think Mr. Banfield 
unqualified to discover new principles, and not very well fitted to 
judge of science or even to unfold it: but he has the clearness 
and animation requisite to urge a view and place it in the strongest 
light. The following facts connected with the agriculture of Holland, 
Italy, and Belgium, are well selected and well stated. They do not, 
however, prove the author's scientific views; for they show that Ricardo 
was right tn fact at all events when he maintained that rent rose with 
the progress of society. Neither is a very high cultivation inconsistent 
with great distress—a declining state in the bulk of society ; as in China. 
Even the author's immediate view is assumed. It does not necessarily 








follow that England would become like Lombardy and the Low Countries 
if the Corn-laws were abolished: in fact, as far as the vine and the 
silk-worm are concerned, Nature has erected an impassable barrier. The 
précis, however, is very clever, apart from any theory that may be 
founded on it. 

RENTS AND CULTIVATION IN BELGIUM. 

The climate of Belgium is too moist to demand irrigation for more than its 
meadows; and as products connected with manufacturing processes pay better 
than meadowing, excepting in certain districts, there is little irrigation on a large 
scale demaniing association. Every advantage is taken of the relative value 
created for all objects by the abundance of others. Thus, while wheat is im- 
ported at a moderate duty (although too high) from the Baltic and the Black 
Seas, a large tract of land between Ghent and Bruges and Ostend is devoted to 
growing butter. Cheese of superior quality is made in the highlands of Limburg 
which are too distant from the coast to be able to export butter. The hills o 
Limburg, on which no corn whatever is grown, and where the climate is ruder 
than on our exposed uplands, yield rents of 100 to 150 francs per bonnier of three 
acres, or 1/, 4s, to 2/. per acre. 

In Flanders, where a dense population has laboriously cultivated a large sandy 
tract, and made it remarkably productive, flax is the produce that pays best. 
The arable erops follow in rotations that prepare the land for flax. It is true, the 
high price obtained for his flax by the Belgian depends most upon the treatment 
of the plant when grown; and this process is performed by intermediate hands 
who purchase the crop standing on the ground. The rent paid in Flanders, how- 
ever, shows that the landowner always participates in the improved intelligence 
and industry of the other classes of society. ‘Two hundred francs per bonnier 
(21. 7s. per acre) is a common rent for this land; which, considering the enormous 
land-tax (12. 10s. per acre) and the cost of cultivation, (estimated at 132. 13s. per 
acre,) is very high. Dung and hay are in these parts imported from Holland; 
and it must be obvious that the profit in flax and every other market-crop, such 
as rape, linseed, cheese, butter, and meat, must depend upon the cheapness of the 
two imported articles—hay for cattle, and corn for the inhabitants. 

PRODUCTS OF DUTCIL AGRICULTURE, 

Meadow produce—hay, butter, cheese, bleaching, and the more artistic branches 
of cultivation, fruit and flowers—are what the Dutch farmers and landlords look 
to. These modes of using the land yield the more profit the cheaper grain is in 
price. In consequence of the good selection of crops, and the skill with which 
they are cultivated, agricultural rents equivalent to 2/. and 3¢. per acre are cur- 
rent. These rents do not include such land as that near Haarlaem, which is 
totally unfit for the growth of wheat, but brings its owners perhaps the largest 
profits in the world as flower-beds. To the rent the high land-tax has here to be 
a 


IRRIGATION OF LOMBARDY. 
The agriculture of the North of Italy deserves even a more intimate study than 
that of Hol!and and Belgium. Like the farmer in these two industrious coun- 
tries, the Italian prefers the culture of high-priced articles to ordinary crops, but 


| he refines on the best Northern husbandry. 


Lombardy, situated at the foot of the Alps, and overlooked by the glaciers of 
that mountain-chain, has perhaps the greatest full of rain of any country in Eu- 
rope. It was probably the inconvenience occasioned from the swelling of the 
streams that made the Milanese early turn their attention to the construction of 
canals. The “Naviglio Grande” was commenced in 1178, sixteen years after 
Frederick Barbarossa had destroyed the city, but only two years after the Milanese 
citizens had again defeated that intruder, and forced him to conclude an igno- 
minious peace. The Naviglio Grande was destined to water the fields only, and 
was constructed for that purpose at a high level. The suecess of the experiment 
occasioned its repetition; and before the close of the fifteenth century, the little 
state of Milan possessed five canals of considerable size, chiefly intended to assist 
the agriculture of the country. 

The Saracens were, as I have said, the teachers of the art of irrigation, in mo- 
dern times, in Spain, Sicily, and Southern Italy. In Lombardy, the monks were 
the first who practised the art. As early as the year 1138, a document still ex- 
isting confers on the monastery of Chiaravalle and Vicoboldone the privilege of 
carrying water for the purpose of irrigation through any lands they pleased. To 
induce general consent to this expropriation, which, at a very early period, was 
found necessary, and with the aid of which all the grand improvements in that 
beautiful district situated between the Po and the Adda have been effected, a feel- 





| ing of security was indispensable, and the division of labour was thus insured. No 


landowner can now refuse another permission to carry a water-course through his 
land to another which is barren from drought. An understanding is therefore 
easily brought about, by which those proprietors who lie nearest to the canal or 
Alpine springs, that are now almost preferred, take the water in the first instance 
and sell it, when it runs off their fields, to the next neighbour, who in his turn 
disposes of what he has to spare to a third, 

A systematic arrangement of this kind of course requires a methodical laying 
down of the land. The fields are consequently laid down in Lombardy in a 
scientific manner that no other country has to show. A class of agricultural 
engineers is found in Lombardy almost exclusively. The water, which doubles 
the production of the land, of course sells for as much as the land itself. Some- 
times land and the water that irrigates it form investments for two capitalists, 
the landowner paying the water-owner a rent for the use of the water. 

ITALIAN “ DIVISION OF LABOUR.” 

The high value of Italian farming produce is owing to the remarkable division 
of labour. It is rare to find the actual farmer or manager of the ground at the 
same time the cheese-maker. The “ casaro” is justly esteemed an important 
personage; and, even where he forms part of a large establishment, is quite in- 
dependent of the other farming servants. A great deal of the cheese is made in 
Lombardy by wandering “ casari,” who contract for the milk of a season often 
from more than one dairy, and make the cheese in an out-house on their own 
account. 

Rice is extensively cultivated in Northern Italy. Instead of the flax of Belgium 
and Holland, the Italian produces another material for the loom, which is even of 
higher value. The dry lands that are not adapted to irrigation combine the 
culture of the mulberry-tree with that of the vine. The production of silk is 
again facilitated by a divisionof labour that is peculiar to Italy. The owner of the 
eggs, or, as they are termed, “the seed,” appears at a farmer's residence, and 
contracts for his mulberry-leaves as the “ casaro "does for his milk. He receives 
a shed, which is emptied for him, and remains six weeks—until his worms have 
attained their growth and spun. He then disappears with his crop of cocoons to 
seek the most skilful spinners, on whose work the value of what he has obtained 
very much depends. On the whole, it is scarcely possible to imagine a more 
pleasing instance of association, combined with division of labour in agriculture, 
than Northern Italy presents. The financial side of the picture is also a remark- 
able one. 

A comparison between the rents specified as paid in Northern Italy and the 
rents of England, or even of Scotland, will show how much more the Italian 
landlord receives than the English landlords, although the price of wheat is not 
higher than 38s. 8d. per quarter, and wine is only rated at 6d. per gallon. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From August 29th to September Ath, 
Books. 
Sketches on the Shores of the Caspian, Descriptive and Dictorial. By Wil, 
liam Richard Holmes. 
Repeal Prize Essays. Essays on the Repeal of the Union, to which the 
‘Association Prizes were awarded; with a Supplemental Essay, recom 
mended by the Judges. 


Political Dictionary; forming a work of Universal Reference, both Constitu- 
tional and Legal; and embracing the terms of Civil Administration, of 
Political Economy and Social Relations, and of all the more important 
statistical departments of Finance and Commerce. In two volumes. 
Volume I. 

[We noted the apparent characteristic of this work on the appearance of its first 
number; and a volume confirms our original impression—that it is rather an 
encyclopedia of political, legal, and economical terms, than a dictionary: for the 
words are seldom merely defined, but the things which they represent are elabo- 
rately expounded—we often have treatises rather than definitions. Getting more 
than one bargained for, is, however, no topic of complaint; and the purchaser of 
the Political Dictionary will not only have his expectations in treatment exceeded, 
but in subjects also, if by the “ Constitutional” of the titlepage he understands the 
British Constitution. The words or rather the things of ancient classical and 
modern European society are brought before the reader, as well as those peculiar 
to the United Kingdom—like the * House of Commons,” or merely common—as 
“ Bank,” “ Bills of Exchange.” The Grecian “ Areopagus,” the Roman practice 
of “ Adoption,” the French “ Assignat ” and “ Conscription,” will indicate the ex- 
tent to which purely foreign subjects are introduced. The volume contains a 
vast compendium of useful information either for reading or reference. It should 
be observed, however, that the Political Dictionary is based upon the “ Penny 
Cyclopedia” of the same publisher. Many of its articles are reprinted; others 
are brought down to the present time, where changes have taken place in the in- 
terim—as the alterations in the Corn-laws and the Bank Charter by the present 
Ministry ; and some are entirely new. ] 

Of Property, and of its Equal Distribution, as promoting Virtue, Population, 
Abundance. By George Ensor, Esq. 

[This posthumous publication of a worthy Irishman, but a quaint and perhaps a 
crotchety writer, is rather a collection of facts that have a relation to the author's 
views than of arguments to establish the principles on which those views should 
be founded. The origin of property, an? the best mode of regulating its distribu- 
tion by law, are the themes of Mr. Ensor. In opposition to or rather in exten- 
sion ot Locke’s principle, he maintains that possession, not labour, gives a title to 
property. But surely, possession implies labour; and a labour in relation, if not 
in proportion, to the nature or value of the property. We gather fruit with less 
labour than we till land; whilst tillage with enclosure is an additional labour. As 

ards the distribution of property, Mr. Ensor is opposed to sudden changes or 

emes of equality: he only aims at the abolition of the law of primogeniture. 
None of his views are supported by extensive or deep argument: the gooa gentle- 
man was somewhat dogmatic. The book chietly consists of a vast number of facts 
exhibiting the manner in which land is held, or the right in property recognized 
among different peoples; with a précis of the effects ot overgrown wealth in va- 
rious states, and of the abolition of primogeniture in France. | 

Poems. By Allan Park Paton. 

{Mr. Paton’s volume of miscellaneous poetry has more merit than belongs to the 
numerous pvetical publications that vanity is constantly pouring forth; because 
the poems appear to record his own impressions of things, and the things them- 
selves have been spontaneously observed, not pointed out to second-hand observa- 
tion by books. This gives something both of reality and novelty to several of his 
pieces; and the matter is not injurea by a borrowed mode. Mr. Paton’s versifi- 
cation, though rough and inartistical, has movement and vigour. He fails in 
degree rather than in kind. The best of his subjects are either common (rather 
than commonplace )—as the sufferings of the poor, a tale of rustic seduction; or 
extreme—as the escape of a vessel from an iceberg. Except where he is avowedly 
imitating Frere’s Whistlecraft, his style does not perpetually recall some other 
writer: but it is deficient in that largeness or compreliension which conveys the 
whole by a few touches, prevents iterative description, and is, in short, poetry, so 
far as poetry depends upon style or diction. } : . 

Poems by a Father and a Daughter. 

(Beyond an initial signature, which tells nothing, there is no indication as to the 
respective authorship of the poems, unless we draw an inference from their subjects. 
One on the Austrian and Russian division of Poland, fifty years ago, most 
probably belongs to the father, as well as several on events of the early part of the 
century—such as an Address to Pitt, an Ode on Despard’s intended Assassi- 
nation of George the Third. Some later courtly effusions, going back only about a 

warter of a century, may perhaps be claimed by the poetess. The occasional and 

ramatic poems may belong to both, or either. The style ofall is of a bygone date. 
Gray is the most classic model fur the regular and irregular odes; wh 
Tamerlane, or Brown's Barbarossa, or some other painter of Oriental manners 
before it was known what Oriental manners were, is the model for one of the dra- 
mas, Selim, Prince of Chorasan. | 

The Ruling Passion. n three volumes. 

{ The “ruling passion” meant to be exemplified in this flimsy tale of fashionable 
life is love; though its passive potency often yields to the more active influences 
of flirtation and matchmaking. An old proverb will apply to the literature of 
this work—“ the least said, the soonest mended.” ’ 
novelty, however: faces or “ pictures” are prefixed to each volume, similar to 
those which figure on the titlepage of “ fashionable” songs. ] 

The Talba, or Moor of Portugal; a Romance. By Mrs. Bray. A new 
edition, revised and corrected, with Notes by the Author. ~ 

(The Talba is a work whose story is founded on the tale of Ines de Castro— 
more tragic than tragedy, more romantic than romance; and, in its present cheap 
form, it offers an attraction to the reader of modern historical fiction, who may 
like to visit Portugal in company with Mrs. Bray, though he may not intend 
accompanying her through the Low Countries, France, and England. ] 

The Bible and the Child ; a Discourse. By James Martinean. 

An eloquent exhortation to parents to let their children learn the doctrines and 
luties of Christianity from the example and teaching of Christ as recorded in 
the New Testament. | 

Steills Royal Pictorial Toy-book Grammar. 

[A simple and clear explanation of the nature of grammar and the various parts 
of speech ; illustrated by fumiliar examples and little pictures. ] 
New Periopicat. 
The New London Magazine, and Coffechouse Miscellany. No. I 


It possesses a decorative 






“ : ” » - i . | 
‘ The Story of a London Latch-key,” a tale of town life, by Albert Smith, is the 


eature of this new periodical; which has no distinctive charact: r.] 
PRINTS. 
Twelve Designs in Outline illustrative of “ The Castle of Indolence” ; made 
expressly for the Art-Union of London. by William Kimer; and engraved 


by W. H. Collard, T. Joubert, E. Webb, and E. R. Whitfield. 
{Noticed under the head of Fine Arts. ] dis oT 


| 
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MUSIC. 


ORGAN FOR THE NEW CATHEDRAL AT CALCUTTA. 
Tuer powers of this instrument, built by Messrs. Gray and Davison, were 
exhibited at Guildhall on Wednesday morning, by Mr. Adams. Much 
good music was introduced on the occasion; which also happily displayed 
the progress making in this country in the mechanical structure of the 
organ and the control of varied eflect thus placed at the command of the 
performer. We think this instrument will please, as it stood the test of 
the morning's exhibition of its powers as a solo instrument exceedingly 
well. It has a fine extent of swell, which is powerful and rich in the tener 
part; the pedal pipes are of a quality well adapted to the general character 
of the organ; the chorus is good, though perhaps a little more fulness and 
richness in the middle parts might be desired; and the choir affords very 
agreeable contrasts. Altogether, it is a work which adds reputation to the 
firm, in days when the remuneration for this kind of workmanship is 
much pared down, and the liberality of the original founders of the 
cathedrals but little imitated. The florid Gothic tracery of the case—which 
is light and airy, and well suited to a hot climate—does credit to the 
architectural taste of its designer, Mr. Allan Bailey. 
Mr. Adams gave some masterly extemporaneous performances on this 
occasion. The tine modulation, the regular conduct, and intelligible rhythm 
of his pieces, afforded much room for admiration. The learned and some- 
what abstruse intervals of his second extempore fugue in E minor were 
answered with a precision in the parts, that the musician could best appre- 
tiate. Each of these fugues had a florid second part, which was afterwards 
combined with the first; and the whole was then worked up into an 
eflective coda, suited to the purposes of effect and display which charac- 
terized the occasion. 
Were we to express any wish which still remains with the hearer not- 
withstanding these exhibitions of a most unusual talent in extemporaneous 
organ-playing, it would be for more varied designs of mental composition. 
The wonders wrought are framed too much upon one model, The per- 
formance of the Overture to the Zauberfléte was admirably clever and 
effective, and not only exhibited the varied features of the score as well as 
the fulness, but showed how exceedingly well adapted the instrument is to 
sudden changes and contrasts of effect. Perhaps there is no player besides 
Mr. Adams who could so thoroughly have mastered the orchestral difli- 
Ities of this complicated piece. We should have preferred a regular 
organ composition of Bach to the piece for three choirs and two orchestras 
produced on this occasion; in which the progress of the diiferent voices and 
instruments was difficult to make out. ‘The solo pieces—*“ Ah perdona,” 

|“ With thee the unsheltered moor,” from Handel's Sulomen, &c.—were 
highly applauded by a numerous audience. 








, Elegy for four Voices, with an Accompaniment for the 

Pianoforte or a Quartet of’ Stringed Instruments. The English Version by 

Thomas Oliphant, Esq. ( umposed by Louis Van Beethoven. 

This composition will be found particularly effective when it can be 
well accompanied by a quartet of stringed instruments; but it promises 
less pleasure from an ordinary performance; it beng in effect that the in- 
terest lies, for in the melody and design of the piece there is little essen- 
tially new. The symphony commences “ largo e piano” in E, triple time, 
with a phrase of imitation begun by the tenor and bass, and then taken 
up by the two violins. The sustained combinations and the curious 
accents of this introduction remind us of the posthumous quartets; 
and it proceeds altogether very favourably to the entrance of the voices, 
where the first phrases are certainly tolerably well-worn. It requires some 
habit to get used to the sudden changes of harmony in the next page, 
which conducts us almost immediately from F sharp major to D minor, 
where we have some imitations in the free manner of Beethoven, and are 
brought back by a series of unexpected modulations to the original key. 
The sudden changes of harmony, and the effects of light and shade which 
abound in the composition, render it well worthy of the practice of choral 
parties desirous to master the style of this capricious and extraordinary 
master. But we scarcely think that the Elegy will be found any great 
addition to our store of classical works; more particularly when we com 
pare it with the quartet movements, the sacred songs, and the other things 
in this style which the composer has already put forth. It would have 
given us pleasure to hear this piece at the perfurmance of the Musical 
Union; wh re it was originally promised, but was for some cause or other 
postponed, 


« Snirit of Meckness. 
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FINE ARTS. 

ART-UNION PRIZES. 
Tue Art-Union is a national gustometer: its annual show of prize-pictures 
is an index of the state of popular taste. ‘The present display indicates 
a little rise in the seale of discrimination; though the upward move is 
searcely above the mark of mediocrity. The two prizes of 300/. have been 
judiciously appropriated: one, by Lord F. Beauclerck, to the purchase of 
Mr. Elmore’s cleverly painted picture The Origin of the Guelph and Ghibel 
line Quarrel; the other, by Sir E. Perry, to Mr. Marshall's pretty group in 
marble, The First Whisper of Love. The two prizes of 2001 have been 
less worthily bestowed on Hart's coarse and commonplace picture, The 

'arting uf Sir Thomas More from his Daughter; and Mr. Claxton’s gaudy 
academical design of Jews Lamenting over the Ruins of Jerusalem; the sub 
jects probably possessing attractions for the prizeholders—a lady and 
clergyman—that the artists’ treatment of them does not offer. Of fifty 
five prizes, ranging from 150/. to 501. each, the holders of four-fifths have 
selected views or rustic scenes: among them are landscapes by Boddington, 
Ceoke, Clint, Creswick, Holland, Jutsum, Lee, Leitch, Linnell, Miiller, 
Pyne, and Shayer. Indeed, of the whole number of pictures selected, 
about four-fifths are of the scenic and rural class. The proportion of works 
by members of the Society of Bad Artists is not so overwhelming as in 
previous years; but still their productions unduly predominate. This will 
always be the case so long as the exhibition of prizes takes place at the 
Suffolk Street Gallery; which thus becomes in a manner identified with the 
Art-Union. 
| The set of designs in outline from Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, by 

William Rimer, are below par both in conception and execution, and not 

comparable in drawing with the previous outlines by Mr. Selous. Yet it is 

to be presumed that Mr. Rimer’s were the best of thirty-two sets of designs; 
| @ presumption that many will be inclined to question. The judgment of the 
| Committee may be impartial, but it can hardly be just in this instance. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 











The story is not told in these feeble and imperfect designs: one does not 
realize the poet's descriptions in the theatrical scenes so tamely delineated. 
The inmates of the Castle of Indolence have no real character; they are 
mere pictorial conventions, ill drawn and unskilfully grouped: they look 
like so many puppets set in attitudes, not like mortals enjoying the luxu- 
rious delights of the place; and the “ Knight of Industry” is as sleepy 
and slow a personage as the devotees of debauchery. The architecture is 


nondescript—a medley of all styles; and the compositions are made up of 


reminiscences very unartistically combined. It seems hardly possible that 
such poor designs as these should be the best of thirty-two sets, when the 
very next year the merits of the competitors were so great that extra pre- 
miums were awarded to two out of a competition of nineteen only. ‘This 
is a case in which publicity is particularly called for. The Committee act 
for the subscribers; who, since they are worthy to be intrusted with the 
expenditure of thousands of pounds, must be considered competent to ex- 
press an opinion of the comparative merits of designers. 
bition of all the designs sent in would be interesting as showing the pro- 
gress of this popular kind of art; and it is but justice to the competitors 
and subscribers that the choice should be openly made. The sum given 
for these outlines, 60/. for a set of twelve, is sniall—too little for works of 
merit; but the principle involved is a great one. The direct patronage of 
the Art-Union Committee ought to be judiciously exercised; and publicly, 
too. The cartoons for the historical picture will of course be exhibited; 
and the Committee would do well to grace this their first act in a higher 
sphere of patronage, by setting an example of publicity in competition. 
The selection of pictures for engraving, and of engravers to execute them, is 
a responsibility not lessened by the tacit acquiescence of a body of sub- 
scribers confiding in proportion to their want of knowledge. 


Since the above remarks were written, we have received a paper, that is 
? ’ 


too long for insertion, containing some severe but just strictures on the in- | 


jurious influence of the Art-Union, and the secreey with which its affairs 
are managed by an “ irresponsible and self-elected Committee.” 

We entirely agree with our correspondent that the “ inherent evils” of 
the Art-Union system arise from its “appealing to the mercenary feelings 
of both subscribers and artists.” But this, unhappily, is the very reason 
that Art-Unions are so popular. The majority of subscribers, we fear, pay 
their guinea not to encourage art but for the chance of getting a prize, and 
an opportunity to play the part of patrons of art extempore, without put- 
ting their hands in their pockets. The privilege of choice is valued 
so much, though its exercise is troublesome and embarrassing, that we 
doubt if pictures or sculpture, however well selected, would be so satis- 
factory as money-prizes. Yet, that “the want of a controlling power in 
the selection” of works for prizes is shown by “the gross and lamentable 
taste of the majority of prizeholders,” is a truth none will dispute. 

That “the London Art-Union has been the means of giving consequence 
to painters who before its establishment were content to receive a third or 
fourth of what they now claim for their pictures,” is a necessary con- 
sequence of the low and unenlightened taste of the mass of members. 
Mediocrity and eminent badness find plenty of patronage among the Art- 
Unionists; as witness the success of the “ Society of Bad Artists.” 

The extent to which the “touting” system is carried by trading artists, 
who paint pictures and price them expressly to suit the Art-Union market, 
is known only to those who profit by it. The salesmen of Suffolk Street 
are adepts in “ touting.” Our correspondent states one instance within 
his own knowledge. “ A prizeholder of 50/. for this year went to the 
rooms of the Society of British Artists, and was struck by a landscape by 
a non-member ¢: ‘outsider,’ which, upon inquiry of the individu il there 
who negotiates the selling, he found priced 60/. However, admiring 
the picture, he made up his mind to give the additional 101, and 
so declared himself the purchaser. On being informed that it was cus- 
tomary for purchasers to leave a deposit, he stated in rep!y, that he 
was a prizeholder of the London Art-Union; whereupon the individual 
who officiated suddenly became possessed with a frightful supcrabundance 
of politeness. He trusted that the lucky prizeholder had not finally 
made up his mind; he could show him a picture for which at the 
commencement of the season 80/. was asked, but which he was now 
authorized to sell for 60/.; the picture was by a member (mark )—and he 


Besides, the exhi- | 


BIRTHS, 

On the 28th August, at the Grange, Hinxton, Mrs. Charles Nash, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, the wife of the Reverend William J, Butler, Perpetual Curate of Ware 
side, Herts, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at Wimpole Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Yorke, of a son. 

On the 29th, at 20, St. James’s Place, Mrs, John Hullah, of a son, 

On the 30th, at Foxley House, Lymm, Cheshire, the Lady of W. Brigham, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 30th, the Lady of Henry Thompson, Esq., of Moat Hall, York, of a son. 

On the 30th, the Lady of the Rey. Charles Lacy, Rector of Allballows, London Wall, 
of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Rockingham Castle, the Hon. Mrs. Watson, of a daughter. 

On the 3lst, at Berkeley Square, Mrs. Humphrey St. John Mik * a daughter, 

On the 3ist, at Yew Tree, near Liverpool, Lawrencina, the wi. “d Potter, 
Esq., of Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, London, of a daughter. P 

On the Ist September, at Corsham Court, Wiltshire, the Hon. Mrs. Me 
and heir. 

On the 2d, at Sleningford Grange, the Lady of John Dalton junior, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at Williamstrip Park, Gloucestershire, the Lady of Sir Michael H. Hicks 
Beach, Bart., of a daughter, 


n, of a son 


MARRIAGES, 


On the 5th April, at Valparaiso, at the English Church, Robert Waterhouse Cutts, 
a to Harriet, fourth daughter of Grosvenor Bunster, Esq., Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy. 

On the 2Iist August, at the parish Church, Cheltenham, Ewen Henry Cameron, Fsq., 
barrister-at-law, second son of the Rev. Charles Richard Cameron, M.A., Rector of 
Swaby, Lincolnshire, to Mary Eugenia, only daughter of the late William Taylor 
Money, M.P., Knight of the Guelphic Order, and formerly her Britannic Majesty's Con- 
sul-General at Venice. 

On the 26th, at St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester, the Rev. Fitz Henry William, eldest 
son of the late Major Henry Ellis, Ninety-third Highlanders, to Eliza Ann, third 
daughter of William J. Ellis, Esq., Fulford Field House, Yorkshire. 

On the 30th, at Chislehurst, Kent, James, eldest son of the late James Henry Vize- 
telly, Esq , of Fleet Street, to Selina, eldest daughter of William Ward, Esq., of Clap- 
ham Common. 

On the 30th, at St. Lawrence Church, the Rev. D. P. M. Hulbert, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Miss Margaret Ann Burnett, of Claremont House, St. Law- 
rence, Isle of Thanet. 

On the 30th, at Horsley, the Rev. Joseph Henry Jerrard, D.C.L., Fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge, and Member of the Senate of the University of London, to Louisa, 


| fifth daughter of the late Vice-Admiral James Young, of Barton End, Gloucestershire. 


On the 2d September, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. T. J. Judkin, minister 
of Somer’s Chapel, St. Pancras, to Anne, relict of the late Alderman Lainson. 

On the 2d, at all Saint’s, West Ham, Alexander Essex F. Holcombe, Esq., Captain in 
the Thirteenth P. A. Light Infantry, to Louisa, daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Squire, 
commanding the same regiment. 

On the 2d, at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, F. W. Pleydell Bouverie, R.N., son of the 
Hon. and Rev. F, Pleydell Bouverie, Canon of Salisbury, to Madelina, daughter of the 
late Josias Du Pre Alexander, Esq., of Stone House, Kent. 

On the 3d, at Kinwarton, Arthur Currie, Esq., of Cavendish Square, to Dorothea, 


| daughter of the late Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, Bart., K.C.B., and widow of the 


used all the persuasive arguments he could to induce the purchaser to | 


change his mind; remarking what a bargain it was to get an 80/. painting 
for 60/. ; in the mean time, losing no opportunity of praising one at the ex- 
pense of the other. The prizeholder, however, was firm to his choice, 
as much from inclination as principle. He was shocked, as well he might 
be, at the gross unfairness, injustice, and duplicity of the whole trans- 
action. It may be assuredly inferred that this was not a solitary case.” 

Here is proof positive of the practice of the “touting” 
Suffolk Street Gallery; our exposure of which in the spring of this year 
elicited a letter of angry remonstrance and complaint from a member of 
the “Society of Bad Artists.” 
partially checked: “we have scotched the snake, not killed it.” That can 
only be done by the aid of the Art-Union Committee. And if, after this and 
other proofs of the jobbing of the salesmen of Suffolk Street, the Com- 
mittee do not take active measures to prevent such doings, they will be 
tacitly sanctioning them, and must be held responsible for flagrant neglect 
of their duty to the subscribers and to honourable artists. 

Our correspondent also complains of the “ manner in which the business 
of the Art-Union is disposed of.” 
tem of closeness. When, where, and how it all takes place, is a mystery. 
The only thing that sul scribers know is, that on the drawing-day, several 
cut and dried resolutions are prepared and read by the Secretary, pro- 
posed by somebody and seconded by somebody; and then the Committee 
announce in the report that such and such resolutions were carried unani- 
mously. Of course they were. How could it be expected otherwise, in a 
vast assembly, the majority of whom are ladies and young people excited 
by the hopes and fears of the drawing of prizes?” 
respondent, that “ subscribers should have a voice in the management” 
of the affairs of the Art-Union; and that “the Committee and officers 
ought to be elected from the general body of members, called together an- 
nually for that especial purpose”; when “the propriety of the various 
measures” should be considered, which are “ now only known to sub- 
scribers through the medium of advertisements issued with a dictum worthy 
of the most despotic style of political decrees.” 
scribers have the means of enforcing publicity and responsibility: if they 
neglect doing so, they have themselves to blame. 





system at the | 
| Queen, M‘Leod, for Calcutta, 


| 


It seems from this that the evil is only | 


“It isin the happiest Walbrookian sys- | 


In this case, the sub- | 


late Rev. W. H. C. Chester. 

On the 3d, at St. Paul’s Church, Southsea, Captain Tenry Creed, H. C. Horse Artil- 
lery, to Frances Gwynne, youngest daughter of Major-General Sir David Ximenes, K.C.H. 

On the 4th, at St. George’s, Hlanover Square, Horace Rochfort, Esq., of Clogrenane, 
in the county of Carlow, to the Hon, Charlotte Hood, daughter of Lord and Lady 
Bridport. 

On the 4th, at Lamesley Chapel, near Ravensworth Castle, the Hon. John Arthur 
Douglas Bloomfield, only son of Lord Bloomfield, and Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. Petersburgh, to the Hon. Georgiana Liddell, 
youngest daughter of Lord Ravensworth. 

On the 3d, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Henry Sutton, only son of Henry G. Ly- 
ford, Esq., M.D., of Winchester, Hants, to Mary Emily, daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Taylor, of Clifton Compville, Staffordshire, and widow of the late Captain F. Barlow, 
of her Majesty’s Twentieth Regiment. 

On the 4th, at All Saints Catholic Chapel, Barton-upon-Frode, Thomas Riddell, Esq., 
of Felton Park, and Swinburne Castle, Northumberland, to Laura Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas De Traflord, Bart., of Trafford Park, and Croston Hall, Lancashire. 

Lately, at St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Charles Rendell, Esq., of Merriott, Somerset, to He- 
lena Florence, youngest daughter of the late Major Worthington, of Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 

DEATHS. 

On the 23d April, at sea, on board the Herefordshire, on his voyage from India, Major 
Edward William Kennett, Thirteenth Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry. 

On the 8th June, at Jaulna, in the East Indies, Simon Fraser, Esq., Cornet in the 
First Regiment of Madras Light Cavalry, third son of the late Hon. William Fraser, 
and nephew of Major-General Lord Saltoun, K.C.B. and G.C.H. ; in his 19th year, 

On the 6th July, at Fort St. George, Madras, Major H. B. Clarke, of her Majesty's 
Eighty-fourth Regiment. 

On the 28th August, the Hon. and Rev. William Chafie Henniker, M.A., youngest 
son of the late and brother of the present Lord Henniker ; in his 33d year. 

On the 28th, at Blackpool, the Rev. Richard Buck, M.A., of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, and formerly Rector of Fletton and Yaxley, Huntingdon; in his 85th year. 

On the 30th, at Woolmer’s Park, Hertfordshire, Alice Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir lerbert Oakeley, Bart. ; in her 8th year, 




















EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivep.—In the Channel, 2d Sept. Autumnus, White, from New South Wales; 
Swithamley, Jennings, from China; Neptune, Hewley, from Batavia; and Lady 
Nugent, Santy, from Caleutta. Of Grimsby, Ist Sept. Madras, Slack, from Bombay- 
At Calcutta, 4th July, Bidston, Harmer, from Liverpool; and 5th, Orator, Harman, 
from London. At China, previous to 20th May, Bangalore, ; and Palmyra, 
Campbell, from London; Amiga, Dalrymple, from Liverpool; and India, ——, from 
the Clyde. 

SAILep.—From Gravesend, 30th Aug. Pathfinder, Holt, for Singapore; and Ist Sept. 
From Liverpool, 30th Aug. Scotia, Robinson, for Cal- 
cutta; and John M'Vicar, M‘Leod, for Bombay. 3st, Asenath, Morton, :or Calcutta. 
3d Sept. Windsor Castle, Reed, for Bombay ; and 4th, Alexander, Wightman; Ellen 
German, ; and Dorothy, Smith, for Calcutta. From the Clyde, 28th Aug. Ca- 
rena, Woodman, for Ceylon. SATURDAY MORNING. 

Arrivep— At Liverpool, 5th Sept. Anlaby, . from the Cape. 

SatLep—-From Liverpool, 4th Sept. Orleana, Aldrich, for Calcutta. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Ist Drag. Guards—Lieut. C. Arkwright, from the 7th Drag- 
Guards, to be Lieut. vice Riddell, who exchanges. 7th Drag. Guards—Lieut. T. M- 
Riddell, from the Ist Drag. Guards, to be Lieut. vice Arkwright, who exchanges. 16th 
Light Drags.—Cornet W. Morris to be Lieut. without purchase, vice O’Conor, deceased ; 
E. J. Thackwell, Gent. to be Cornet, vice Morris. Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards— 
Battalion Surgeon E. Greatrex to be Surgeon-Major, vice W. Hunter, M.D. who retires 
upon half-pay ; Assist.-Surg. W. T. C. Robinson to be Battalion Surgeon, vice Great- 
rex; J. Skelton, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Robinson. 14th Foot—P. Dumas, Gent- 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Dowse, promoted in the 78th Foot. 19th Foot— 
Quartermaster-Sergeant A. Hendry to be Quartermaster, vice Barrett, promoted to be 
Adjutant, with the rank of Ensign, 2ist Foot—See Licut. IH. F. Evans to be First 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Macquarie, dec. ; H. 8. G. 8. Knight, Gent. to be Sec- 
Lieut. vice Evans. 29th Foot--Ensign J. M. Lyle to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 











War-orrice, Sept. 2.- 





We agree with our cor- | Templer, who retires; V. Tonnochy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lyle. 42d 


Lieut. P. R. Burrowes, from the 13th Foot, to be Lieut. vice J. Hunter, who 
44th Foot—Capt. F. M. Owen, from the 63d Foot, to be Capt. vice Cary, 
59th Foot— Lieut. R. W. Wade, from half-pay 13th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Isaac, promoted, 63d Foot—Capt. A. Cary, from the 44th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Owen, who exchanges; Ensign A. J. Le Grand, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Berdmore, dec. ; M. L. V. Reynolds, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Le Grand. 65th Foot— 
Stoff-Surgeon of Second Class J. Marshall to be Surgeon, vice Grattan, who exchanges. 
69th Foot—Ensign E Bowen to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rolland, who retires; J- 
Ligges, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bowen. 71st Foot—Lieut. F. G. Scott to 
be Adjt. vice Hope, promoted, 78th Foot—Ensign T. Dowse, from the 14th Foot, to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Prettyjohn, dismissed the service by a General Court- 
martial. 84th Foot—Assist.-Surg. T, Stack, M.D, from 33d foot, to be Assist.-Surg+ 


Foot 
exchanges, 
who exchanges. 
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D. PD. Cleveland to be Lieut. 1 





vice Parkes, who resigns. 94th Foot—Ensign G. 
chase, vice Murray, promoted in the 3d West India Regt . D. J. MaeCarthy, Gent. 
to be Ensign by purchase, vice Clev and. 96th Foot—Lieut. W. S. Nicholson to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet Major Richmond, who retires; Ensign J. Campbell to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Nicholson; F. J. Jones, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Campbell. 

2a West India Regt.—Ensign J. M’Court to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Fraser, 
A. J. B. Child, Gent. to be Ensign, vice M’Court. 








»“y pur- 











dec. ; 

Ceylon Ritle Regiment—Lieut. H.C. Bird to be Capt. by purchase, vice Caldwell, | 
one retires; Sec. Lieut. V. Wing to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Bird ; W. T. Drake, 
Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by pure hase, vice Fraser, promoted; C. Adams, Gent. to be | 


Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Wing. 
Hospital Staff—Surg. C. G an, M.D. from the 65th Foot, to be Staff Surg. of Sec. 
Class, vice Marshall, who exchanges; Staff-Assist.-Surg. (. Godwin, M.D. to be Stat!- 

Surg. of Sec. Class, vice Foulis, promoted. 

Memorandum—The commission of Lieut. J. A. Macdonald, 
dated 5th March 1845 Instead of 3d March 1843. The Christian names of the 
Ensign Feildi of the 85th Foot, are Percy Robert Basil, not Robert Perey Basil, 
as previously stated. The Christian names of Ensign Well, of the 66th Foot, are 
Montagu Wigley, and not it Montague Wigney, as s previously s 


COMME RCI AL GAZE TYE. 
Tuesday, Sept. 2. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Taylor and Co. Colchester, cabinet-makers ; as faras regards J. Taylor 
Co. Queen Street, Cheapside, attornie as far as r rds J. Wilkinson 
hat-manufacturers 





in the 98th Foot, to be 











Stevens and 
Lawson and 









Horne, Wellington Street, London Bridge, Wills and Gadd, Chi- 
chester, mercers—Wilson and Barton, Manchester, calico-printers Teed and Raker, 
Bristol, builders—Wolverhampten Colliery Company Dennis and Quy, White's 


Grounds, Bermondsey, size-manufacturers—-Taylor and Dronsticld, Roytor, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners—W. and M. Bamford, Bellbar, Hertfordshire, farriers— Irwin and 
Aspinall, Liverpool, stockbrokers—Granville and Co, Cheapside, merchants — J: Arrow 
Shemical Company, South Shields ; as far as re mards A. Harrison—Wade and Co, 
ford, worsted-spinners ; as fur as reg aves M ay and Mottram, SI 
bury, drapers— Hunt and Tyndale, Liverpool, mrner + sano and S, Smith, Manchester, 
tailors—Leaker and Trudell, Leadenhall Street, ironmonge Kirton and Newman, 
Bankside, white-iead-manu irers- Roller and Co. Union Court, Old Broad Street, 
merchants—Amis and Co. Bishopsgate Strect Within, silk-mereers—Mrs. and Miss 
Barnett, Great Prescot Street, schoolmistresses — Tall and Moreton, Leadenhall Market, 
meat-salesmen-—Thorpe and Son, Nottingham, curriers—-Calvert and M'Intyre, Leeds, 
woollendrapers—Stawpert and Pannett, Willington, Northumberland, grocers —Car- 
keet and Co. Plymouth, merchants—Roy and Co, Lothbury, attornies; as far as re- 











ors 












gards C. Walton—- Meltzer and Co. Leeds, tlax-merchants. 
BANKRUPTS. 
3ARON, GEORCE STONE, Plymouth, money-scrivener, to surrender Sept. 12, Oct. 9: 
Solicitors, Mr. Surr, Lombard Street; Messrs. Gibson and Moore, and Mr. Luxmore, 
Plymouth; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzcl, Exeter. 

BicKeEkTON, WILLIAM, Kingston-upon-Hull, timber-merchant, Sept. 17, Oct. 20: soli- 
Citors, Mr. Brooke, Featherstone Buildings ; Messrs. Lightfoot and Earnshaw, Hull ; 
Mr. Bulmer, Leeds ; official assignec, Mr. Fearne, Leeds 

JENKINS, EDWARD WILLIAM, Hungerford Market, wine-merchant, Sept. 15, Oct. 10: 
solicitor, Mr Lewis, Lyons Inn: official assignee, Mr. Alsacer, Birchin Lane. 

Smirn, Watrer, Abergavenny, innkeeper, Sept. 16, Oct. 14: solicitors, Messrs. 


Mr. Kynaston, Bristol. 
DIVIDENDS. 
_ Sept. 26, Mill, Woolwich, buildcr—Sept. Yates, Guernsey, shipowner 
Cockburn and Co, New Broad Street, merchants—Sept. 25, J. and G. Hardy, 
St. Peter, grocers — Sept. 25, Rolie, Therfield, Hertfordshire, farmer—Sept. 25, 
Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, ¢ var ver —Oct. 11, Steadman, Birmingham, button-maker. 
CERTIFCATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
Sept. 30, Robson, Chipping Barnet, grocer—Sept. 25, Lane, Bristol, victualler—Oct. 
3, J. and W. Sugden, Le« machine-makers—Sept. 23, Roberts, Liverpool, banker. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 
J. H. and F. HMensman, Adelphi Wharf, Strand, coal-merchants—RBueklee, 
| 
TMainster, mercer— M. amd W. Cheetham, Manchester, piece-dlealers —VPatterson, 
bead Fell, earthenware-manuticturer— Willlamson, Dow Hill, tohacconist 
mers, Sunderland, coke-manutacturer—Kipling, Wood Street, Cheapside, warehouse- 
man— Robson junior, Stoke-upon-Trent, porter-merchant— Lowthin and Brinley, New- 
eastie-upon-Tyne, printers. 


Bevan, Bristol ; official assignee, 


Sept. 25, 
Wisheach 


trooker, 








Kidder- 
Gates- 


gate Sum- 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Artur, ALEXANDER, Glaszow, draper, Sept. 4, 25. 

HeENperson and Brypox, Dalkeith, woollendrapers, Sept 

Primrose, EBENEZER Brown, Glascow, manufacturer, Sept. 

Srewart and Mircue rt, Dundee, slaters, Sept. 8, 29. 

Friday, Sept. 5. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Croudace and Meeson, Wapping, coal-factors—-Sparrow and Co, Wolverhampton, iron- 
masters—Cooper and Turner, Sheflicld, grocers—Nicholson and Co. Manchester—D. 
and G. Porter, Fartown, Yorkshire, contractors for public works-—Liddell and Co. 
Manchester, bootmake as far as r rds Joseph Liddell -Vandersteen and Parry, 
pm h Row, Bethnal Green Koad, carpenters —Wathen and Co. Stroud, attornies 

Campling aud Ives, Norwich, hosiers-—-Hawley and Brothers, Rawmarsh, Yorkshire, 
earthenware-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Hawley —Deeley and Son, Birmi 
ham, platers—Lapage and Dawson, Leeds, stockbrokers—-Holdsworth and Co. Leeds, 
flax-spinners; as furas regards J. Fowler—Burton and Fisher, Liverpo curriers 
Davids and Co. Paternoster Row, fishmongers—Cross and Ash, B 
Henry and Gaze, Liverpool— Woodward and Co, Liverpo: 
regards R. T. Woodward—Pember and Davies, Hereford, linendrapers— Weatherburn 
and Co. Huddersfield, tobacconists—M. A. and A. Milner, Thirsk, Yorkshire, milliners 

Waiton and Burlinson, Greenhead, Durham, miners—Taylor and Co. Liverpool, fish- 





», 26. 
9, 30. 

































ecurers—Williamson and Co. Almondbury, Yorkshire, fancy manufacturers —Thompson 
and Co, Salford, cotten-spinners-——Barnes and Son, Farnworth, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinners—R. and W. Hindley, Harrington, Lancashire, brewers—Watson and Co. 





as far as regards L. Morris. 
BANKRUPTS. | 
Breworr, Samver Cutie, Haverhill, Suffolk, straw-plait-manufacturer, to surren- 
der Sept. 13, Oct. 10 : solicitor, Mr. Hare, Gray’s Inn : official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. | 
Darton, Jo ern, and Co, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, carthenware-manufactarers, Sept.- 
23, Oct. 24: solicitors, Messrs. Clayton and Cookson, Lincoln's Inn ; Messrs. Clayton 





Glasgow, commission-merchauts ; 




















and Dunn, Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; Official assignee, Mr. Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
Mayer, RicHarp, Stoke-upon-Trent, ale-dealer, Sept. 16, Oct. 16: solicitors, Mr. 
Young, Longton; Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Bir- 
mingham. 
MENzIES, WILLIAM, Gloucester, draper, Sept. 18, Oct. 16: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Sise | 
Lane ; official assignee, Mr, Miller, Bristol. } 
Parry, Row.anp, Bangor, flour-dealer, Sept. 23, Oct. 7: solicitors, Messrs, Chester | 


ignee, Mr. Bird, 





and Co, Staple Inn ; Messrs. Mallaby and Co. 
Liverpool. 
STARBUCK, Ropert, Gravesend, shipwright, Sept. 


Liverpoul , official as 


13, Oct. 16: solicitors, Mr. Sonth- 


gate, Gray's Inn; Messrs. Southgate and Son, Gravesend ; official assignee, Mr. Pen- | 
nell, Guildhall Chambers. | 
DIVIDEND. | 
Sept. 29, Bishop, St. Mary Axe, merchant. | 
CERTIFICATES. j 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dau of meeting. 


Sept. 29, Simons, Camden 
Aberystwith, wine-mer- 
Axminster, Devonshire, 


Oct 7, J. and F. E. Kingsford, Dover, wine-merchants 
Wharf, Camden Tow n, coal-merchant— Sept. 30, Monkhouse, 
chant—Sept. 30, Ne Ison, Liverpool, broker—Sept. 30, Reece, 
ironmonger. 

0 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 26. | 
Westmore, West Derby, Lane ashire, Liverpool, master-mariner— 


joiner— Mackay, 
Flintoff, Ply mouth, bookseller. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Sata, A. and C., Dunbrockfield, bleachers, Sept. 9, 30. 





1, corn-merchants ; as far as | 


| 
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PRICES CURREN 





























BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices 
Saturd. | Monday.| Tuesday.) Wednes. Thurs. , Friday. 
see iene | <arceme> [jo | cmepegue 
3 per Cent Consols So \eseereesene © } 9s] | CL a 
Ditto for Account . | 9 9 | 
3 per Conts Reduced . 998 | 993 998 
3} per Cents lozg | lord | (love 
Long Annuities ; ah? one | 1g 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent | 213°) | shut ae 
India Stock, 10§........  ceeseees | 2 | |} 273 | 27 — 
Exchequer bills, igd perdiem «| 46 pm. . a a a 7 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent | 60 pm i— —_ | — 
FOREIGN PUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling 5p. ct Massachusetts Sterling 5 p.cr _— 
Au trian . i— 1174 Mexican . 5 — } 35% 
yo re Ditto Deferred: . oo 5 = | Mw 
23 — Michigan ° ° 6— | —_— 
Brazilian . 5 = 903 Mississippi | Sterling s= —_ 
Kuenos Ayres ° t‘— 53 Neapol tan bed _—— 
| Chilian 6 — lez} New York (1558 5 = 9» 
Columbian (ex Venezucla .6 — Is Ohio ‘-— -- 
Danish ,— 91 Pennsylvania. 5=_— 71 
Duteh (Ex. 12Guilders 23— 624 Peruvian ¢«— UMS 
Ditto : . (-_ og Portuguese . eccceeS = | hd 
French $=— | —_— Ditto eesee trcomees = —_— 
Ditto '-— — Russian . ie lljexd, 
Indiana (Sterling 5 — — Spanish . 5 278 
Illinois 6‘-— —_ Ditto s= on 
Kentucky . - — Ditto Passive ..... 0 6c ceweee . 6; 
Louisiana Sterling 5 — sO Ditto Deferred . sseverseee 154 
Maryland (Sterling '-- _ Venezuela Active —— 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Mixts— tANKS— 
Bolanos . _ Australasian .. ! — 
Brazilian lap rial . — | British North American | — 
Ditto St. John Del Rey — | Colonial — 
Cobre Copper — Commercial of London ...... — 
Ratways— London and Westminster | 273 
Kirmingham and Gloucester 133 ex d London Joint Stock es — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow i National of Ireland ~—— 
Eastern Countics aes National Proyincial ees ° -—— 
Grand Junction . — Provincia! of lreland soe-ol ang 
Great North of Eng Hand —_ | ' Union of Australia . | — 
Great Western ee 170 ex 1 mane GAMER cewsceccecese 1g 
Liverpool and Manchester D 
London and Brighton 77 ha st and West India oe | 1393 
London and Blackwall | London covesel lisg 
London and Greenwich | St. Katherine .......scessseses 110 exd. 
London and Birmingham Misc ntan | 
Loudon and Croydon Australian Agricultural | ose 
Manchester and Birming British American Land ... | — 
Manchester and Leeds .. Canada © eee 8 _ 
Midland Genera! Steam -| —— 
South-castemn ‘and Dover . } Peninsular and Orie ntal Steam ° —_ 
south-western oreces-t : } Royal Mail Steam eee] —_ 
York and North Midland ° lll Australian ‘| — 


South 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32,for the 
on Saturday the S0th day of August 1845. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .........0.000 . £29,009,005 Government Debt ...... £11,015,100 
Other Securitics 2,984.90 
' 13,019 004 





os 1,990,001 





£29, 009,005 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

. £14,553,000 Government 
3,558, S88 cluding 


Securities, (in 
Dead Weight Arinuity £13,947 
Wy 


Proprietors’ Capital 
Rest 





Public Deposits* 5a 51 Other Securities a Pi 
Other Deposits 8,571,253 | a tes eee 7,959,390 
Seven Day and other Bills 1,069,000 | Goid and Silver Coin ... 583,287 





£33 603 068 
of National Debt & Dividend Accounts, 


£53,603,058 58 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioner 






























RULLION Yer ov. METALS Per ton. 
Fercign Gold in Bars, Standard £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £58 10 0... 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 3.17) 5 | Lron, British Bars 00... &# 6 0 
New Dollars 0 4 92 | Lead, British Pig 910 0... 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard -O 418 ! Steel, English 0oeo0.. 08v0e@ 

= Mark Lane, Aug. 29. 
s s &. . 
Wheat, R.New4sto50 | Rye........ 3 soto: 34 | Maple tees 2 | Oats, Feed. : 
Fine 52—56 | Barley White .. si) ine. 
Old 4 — 4s Malting K 3133 Ro lers 40— ‘2 Poland . 
White 52—54 | Malt, Ord... 54—56 | Beans, Ticks. 36—38 Fine. 3 5 
Fine ..... 56—58 Vine 54—60 Old 3s— 40 Potato 27 
Super.New 56—58 | Peas, Hog ss— 40 Harrow 4u—42 Fine 27—28 
AVERAGE PKICES OF CORN DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of Pngland and Wales. For the present Week 
Wheat Sis. Od, | Rye 39s. Sd. Wheat . Iss, Od. | Rye ‘ 9s. 6d. 
Barley 29 6 Heans 0 8 Bariey....... 9 @ Beans 26 
Oats... 22 5 | Peas 39 7 Oats 6 0 Peas ..cceeee 3 6 
Weekly Averages for the Weck ending Aug. 30 
Wheat, 56s. 6d.—Rarley , 20s. Od —Oats, 225.44. —KRye, 35s. 7d.—leans, 128. 1d.—Peas, 38s id. 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town-made per sack 53s, to 56s, Butter—Best Presh, Ils. 6d. per doz. 
Seconds 46 — 50 Carlow , 2/. 3s. to 2. Ss. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk on board ship 42 — 46 Bacon, Trish... seeee percwt. 46s,.— 54s, 
Norfolk and Stockton 4 — 45 Cheese, Cheshire . oees ‘1s — 78 
Bran perquartcr 0 — 0 Derby Plain — 58 
Yollard, fine o=— 0 Hams, York sevee 66 — 7O 
Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4b. loaf. , Prench, per 120, 4s 9d. to Gs, 9d. 
Hors POTATOES 
Kent Pockets 120s, to 160s. York Reds per ton 50s. to 80s. 
Choice ditto nd — 225 Scotch Reds : 40 — 55 
Sussex Pockets 10 — 147 Devons 70 — 0 
Fine ditto ln — 155 Kent and Essex Whites - 55 — 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses 
MEERLAN Swrrariccyr Whurirren ret, 
Hay, Good li de. to 112s 110s. to 115s BOs. to 112s, 
"Inferior oo — oF 76 — 115 o-— 0 
New 60 7o — 90 6 — 4 
Clover OU 110 — 126 90 — 120 
Wheat Straw 36 — 42 ws — 4 o=— 0 
RUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoare ann Leapresmate.* Smrrurrecp.’ Heap or Carrie at 
s. ¢ &. « s. a &. « sa s SeMITHPIELD 
Rect 3 0te3 4tof 0 3% 4to3 &to 4 Friday Monday 
Mutton 4 &8—4 4—4 & 3 8—-4 6—5 2| Beasts 45. 3,178 
Veal $3 4—-40—4 8 36—4 0 —4 10) Sheep 8.510 ..... 25,850 
Pork 34-4 4-5 4 36—4 0—4 8! Calves aot ere 211 
Lamb. 44-0 0—5 0 44—0 O—5 O° Pigs... O06 ocvce 300 
* Toe sink the offal, per Sib. 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES ' GROCERIES 
Rape Oi percowt. £1 15s. 0d. Tea, Ke fine, per lb. Os. 5d.to Os. 7d, 
tofined 16 0 Cong ? es 1 — 3 
Linseed Oi 140 Souchong, fine .. 20—3 0 
Linseed Oil-Cake perlooo 6 0 O | * In Rond—Duty 2s. ld. perlb. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d | “Ge ¢, fine ‘in bond extag: 100s to 142. 
Moulds ‘6d eee. discount) 7s os Good Ordinary 468. to 52s. 
oals, Hetton.... 18s. Se Sugar, Muscovado, per ew 
ss TOCS ce seeerecreeveees . Ss, 3d, West India Molasses. ane. 6d. to 238. 64. 
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ONDON 








and “BRIGHTON RAILWAY.— 


The Holders of Banker’s Receipts for the Deposit on the 
mand 


One-sixth Shares, may, on lodging them b this office 
after the ith of 1" rrember next, OBT oc ‘EW RE 
in lots of 50, 10, s the case 
require. 
in respect thereof, on the Ist of O« a R ne) 
BUCK ON, Secretary. 

_Tondon Terminus, August 30, ras. 


HE WEST INDIA ROYAL MAIL STEAM 


PACKET COMPANY'S SHIPS leave SOUTHAMPTON 


















on the 2d and 17th of each Month for MADEIRA and the 
WE INDIES, carrying Passengers and Parcels. 

On the 2d of the Month, the Mails, Passengers, &c., are 
conveyed throughout, including Havana, Honduras, and 
Mexi and on the 17th, including Santa Martha, Carthagena, 
Chagres, and St. Juan de Nic t 





A limited quantity of goods is also taken on moderate 
ght ee for Barbados, Demarara, Grenada, Trini 
dad, Jamai . Thomas, and Bermuda; and ‘homeward 
from Jar fe * Jago de Cuba, St. Thomas, Bermuda, Tam- 
pico, Ver: Nassau, yal. 
Particulars may be had on application at the Compe 
Offices in London or Southampton; and also as respec ts cn 
of their Shipping Agent, Mr. G. Dex tor Winkle Street, 
Southampton ; who will clear and forward if commis 
sioned to do so by the consignees, at their expense. Varcels, 
packages, and public ions for all places at which these 
Steamers call, received at the London and Southampton 
Offices, as heretofore. 
Arrangements, on reasonable terms, may be made by persons 
desirous totake the round of the whole 
_55, Moorgate Street, London. 


TEAM TO DUNDE E.—REDUCTION 
OF PARES.—The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, 

are intended to Sail from Hore’s Steam-Wharf, No. 
Wapping, as under— 
The PER ’ se Cc ‘aie 
























, Secretary. 








, 
Srink, Wepnepay, l0thSerrreaper, at 


Kipp, Wepnespay, 17th Serrempen, 





Capt. 





oon. 

Passengers can walk on board. 
cured, and every information m 
and General Booking Offices, 15, Strand , and it, Bucklersbury, 
City; or at the Steam Wharf, . Wapping. 

Fares, exclusive of Provisions —M« Cabin, 2/7. 5s. 
Steward’s Fee, 3s.; Fore Ce , I. 6s. 5 Ste a s wats 2s. 
The Provisions w ill be charged for on a 
tLizanera Hore, Agent 


“<age and w “oS 
COTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
gg by Act of Parliament. 


He ad Office, No. Andrew tg Edinburgh. 
The Earl of Ros BERY, » President 





Goods recci berths se 
be obtainec Hore" s Steam 





3 































The funds of the Society now accumulated and invested 
amount to One Million Five Hundred and Ninety Thousand 
Pounds sterling. 

The Annual Revenue to upwards of Two Hundred and 
Thirty-three Thousand Pounds sterling per annum. 

The investigation into the affairs of the Society, as provided 
for by the Articles 4 Constitution, will take place on the 3ist 
December 1845 1 who effect insurances on their lives 
before that d h closes the current septennial period, 
will secure a certain greater benefit than will be obtained by 
those who delay doing so till the commencement of the fol 
lowing year. 

The whole surplus profits belong to the assured, and may be 
applied either by being added to the sum assured, by reducing 
the future contriputions during life, or by their valuc in money 
being given over to them at once. 

Further information, with forms of proposal, may be ob 
tained on application at the Head Office, or at any of the So 
ciety's agencies. Hvcu M' Kean, Agent. 

London Office »7, Pall Mall. 























DISEASE D "AND HE ALTHY LIVES | Ss ASSU RED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 
25, Pall Mall, London ; and 2 wssau Street, Dublin. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 500,000/. 





This Office was established in 1541, and possesses tables 
formed on a scientific basis for the assurance of dis: 
The urgent necessity for an institution like the pre 
estimated bythe statement that two- thirds of the popula 
not and that about one in five of the 
applicants to other offices is declined on examination. Of the 
proposals accepted by this Seciety during the last three years 
nearly 300 had been rejected among upwards of 80 other offices. 
These cases came under the class of the most prevalent dis 
eases, and the various parties could not have participated in 
the advantages of life assurance had not this Society been in 
existence, as it is the only one possessing tabulated rates of 
premium deduced from extensive da 
Premiums have been determined for the assurance of persons 
at every age, among those afflicted with consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, disease of the heart apoplexy, paralysis, 
epilepsy, insanity, disease of the liver, dropsy, scrofula, gout, 
rheumat 
These circumstances induce the Directors to believe that by 
the establishment of this oftice they have conferred an important 
benefit upon those whose condition made such a provision as 
assurance necessary. and they are, therefore, led to expect a 
powerful support from the public. Increased annuities arc 
granted on unsound lives. Healthy lives 
rates than at most other offices, and a capi 









































tal of half a million 

sterling fully subscribed affords a complete guarantee for the 

fulfilment of the Society's engage a, 
F. 





. P. Newor, Actuary. 


RGU 5 L IFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. “— aeag 
Act of Parliame nt, 5th and 6th William IV. c. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, € Rain man. 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Dr. Jeafferson, 2, Finsbury Square—Physician 
y. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry—Surgeon. 
Professor Hall, M.A. King’s College—Consulting Actuary. 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUMS 
In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,0007. the assured 
have the security of the © seg si j 
per annum, yo arly ner 
Fund, invested in 
of considerably larger amount then the « © stimate me liabilities of 





ed by special 



















the Company. Annual Premium to assure 100/. 
Age ‘or 1 Year. For 7 Years. Whole Term. 
20 BO 17 @ neces .-£019 1 - £111 10 
30 22 8 a+ 127 207 
40 150. 169 - 2410 
5 ..... 1M 1 11910 ...... 4 O11 
oo . 324 -o 317 O ....-. 6 010 


One-third of the “‘ whole term " premium may remain un- 
paid at 5 per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy 
for life, or may be paid off at any time without notice. 

The Medical Officers attend daily, at a Quarter before Two 
o'clock. E. Bares, Resident Director. 

A liberal commission to solicitors and agents. 

The rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby in effect giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the 
deferred and | amma delusive prospect of a periodical 


division of profits 
In assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, 
or asa gp owe for « family when the least present outlay is 
» the varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus 
Office willbe found to be particularly favourable to the assured, 


as ay 
This ‘eit facilitate the issue of the new 50/. Shi ares 
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7 QU ITABLE FUNERAL COMPANY, 

ny No. 84, HATTON GARDEN; Western Branch, No. 1, 
Upper Albany Strect, Regent's Park, London, has been esta 
the purpose of affording to the public the means of 
upon economical terms, combined with respecta 
the last ceremonies paid to the departed, and to present 
the means of interment on such a seale of charges as may fall 



























| within the circums*. "ces of every individual. Carriage Fu 
| nerals arranged upon the old system in cight progressive 
classes, from 4/7. lds. 6d. to 52/7. 10s. Funerals of any magni 
tude to all parts of England. Written communications 
promptly attended ‘0, A. Sanprn.«, Manager. 
TATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
4 ANCE SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill, London. Capital 500,000i 
Empowered by Act of a nt 
This Institution offers important and substantial advan- 
tages with respect both to Life Assurances and 
Annuities. The assured has on all occasions the 
borrow, without expense or forfeiture of the t, 
thirds of the premium paid (see table); also 
| selecting benetits, and the conversion of his inter sts to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. Assurances for terms of 
years are granted on the lowest — rates 
DIVISION OF PROT 
The success and increasing Lg wperity of the Society has 
enabled the Directors, at the last annual investi n, to de 
clare a Third Bonus, ying fr m0 to 75 per cent on th 
premiums paid on cach policy effected on the profit scale 
PX AMPES 
| Perma 1 
> Pre = tonus Bonus | renthe Assured 
4 mium.| = added in Cash.) duc. of y 
7 | 
Prem 
£ its a £2. d.j£ 8. dj £ 4. « 
ISSTAVL 1S 5 S715 $17 1 
SiS) 6513 O}7F 1M) 1B E | 
WL000 74 3 Alisa 13S Ls 6 iG at >2lo 
isto 89 8 68 tb 1S 6o¢ 











rhe division of profits i is annual, and the next will be made 
in December of the present year. 


F. Fre 


SECURITY—MO)} 


reson Camnor 


LY.—MR. 


x, See 





JERSONAL 





WYATT, of 10, Gould Square, Tower Hill, begs to ap 
prise Noblemen, Gentlemen, Officers on full pay, ladies of 
rank, &c., that he continues, as he has done for years past, to 

ish the notes of Noblemen, &c., of known eredit and fortune, 





and to discount approved Bills of Exchange to any amount in 
sums of not less than 250/. each, time not to exceed 12 months 
As references of the highest chi ter can be given, it is re 
quested that none but those of known reputation willapply 
N.B.—Versonal applications to be made between Twelve and 
Three on Tuesdays and Fridays only 


T° SPORTSMEN.—CENTRAL FIRE GUN. 
—Sportsmen are invited to inspect the newly-patented 


SIMPLIFIED CENTRAL FIRE GUN, which, from sending 
the fire directly into the powder, instead of on it, 








causes it to 











shoot with greater quickness and strength, and to kick less 
than ordinary guns. Also the very large assortment of London 
proved guns and rifles, at RIPPON and BURTON'S, 39, Ox- | 
ford Street, corner of Newman Street, who would impress th | 
public with the fact that all asseverations as to the extra | 
virtues of high-priced guns, &c., are made with the sole view 






an exorbitant price for an assumed superiority —A 
ingle-barrelled gun, with twisted barrel, and patent breech, 
London ved, 35s.; a double-barrelled gun, with twisted 
barrel, and patent breech, London proved cle 

barrel gun, Iss., usually charged two guineas ; 
to 6/. 10s.; double ditto, to 15/. 



































IVORY- HANDLED TABLE KNIVES, 10s per dozen ivory 
handled table knives, with high sh muklers, 10s. per dozen, if 
to balance Is. per dozen extra ; desserts, Ys.; carvers, Ss. Ge 
_ ad pair ; white bone table knives, Gs. per dozen ; desserts, 

per pair; black horn table knives, 6s. per 
. erts, 4s ; carvers, . 6d; table steels, ls. each 
Table xnives, with handles of the celebrated substitute for | 
silver, made only by R. and B. (which cannot be distinguished | 
from sterling silver, except by the mark,) 22s. 6d. per dozen ; 
desserts, 18s. ; carvers, per pair, 6s. 6d. All marked * RIPPON 
and BURTON,” and warranted. 

Rirron and Burros, Oxford Street, corner of Newman 
Street, (from Wells Street,) where the largest stock of iron 
mong articles in the world is constantly onsale. The money 
returned forevery article not approved of. Detailed catalogues, 


with engravings, sent free. Established Is20. 





per pest 


ADIES, whether temporarily exposed to the 








scorching rays of the Summer sun, or frequenting 
the crowded saloon or close assembly, will find KOW } 
LAND’S KALYDOR a most refreshing preparation and | 
auxiliary te comfort, dispelling the cloud of la or and re- | 


’ 
laxation from the complexion, and immediately affording the 
pleasing sensation of restored elasticity to the skin. The nu 
merous varieties of Cutancous Eruptions, Sun-burn Freekles, 
Tan, and Discolorations, are pleasingly eradicated by the | 
Kalydor, and the skin rendered delicately clear and soft. Its | 
purifying and refreshing properties have obtained (ts selection 
by the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, and those 
of the Continent of Europe, together with the whole elite of 
the Aristocracy and Haut-ton *.” Beware spuri 
“ KALYDORS,” containing mineral astringents, utterly 
ruinous to the complexion, and by their repellent action en 
dangering health. See that the words * Rowland’s Kelvdor"™ 
are on the Envelope. All others are fraudulent counterfeits 


PRAPILATORY, or LIQUID HAIR DYE; 

the only dye that really answers for all colours, and does 
not require redoing but as the hair grows, as it never fades or 
acquires that unnatural red or purple tint common to allother 
dyes. ROSS and SONS can, with the idence 
recommend the above dye as infallible if done at their 
blishment ; and ladies « ntlemen requiring it, are requested 
to bring a friend or servant with them to see how it is used, 
which will enable them to do it afterwards without the 
of failure. Several private apartments devoted entirely tothe 











ol us 





greatest co 









chance 











above purpose ; and some of their establishment having used 
it, the effect produced can be at once seen. They think it 
necessary toadd, that by attending strictly to the instructions 
given with each bottle of dye, numerous persons have suc 
ceeded equally well without coming to them. Ross 
and Sons, 119 and 120, ate Street, the « ‘bra ed 
Perruquiers, Perfumers, Hair-Cutters, ard Hair Dyer rs. | 


AIR RESTORED—IMPORTANT TO THE 


I 


LADIES.—Al who study the graces are now referred | 
to another proof in addition to those which have been afford 
ed in such numbers, and from persons of such undoubted 


standing and respectability, of the excellent virtues of OL 
RIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, for nourishing, improving, 
and restoring the Hair, in the following decisive testimonial. 
14, Savile Street, Hull. 
Gentlemen—A few weeks ago, a young lady, whese hair had 
become very thin, and, in some parts, had entirely fallen off, 
applied to me tosee if 1 could prepare her any thing to restore 
it. Ladvised her to try your Balm, and Iam sure you will 
have much pleasure in hea that, after using three small | 
bottles, she called to inform me that her hair was perfectly 
restored. As this is one of the mo-t decided cases I ev 
knew, I thought it only right that you should be made ac 
quainted with it. Gentlemen, yours truly, | 
Jou~x Freeman, Chemist, &c., Hull 
C. and A. OLDRIDGE's BALM of COLUMBIA causes the | 
| 
| 














Hair to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from 
falling off, and a few bottles gencrally restore it 
also prevents greyness, 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. No 
other prices are genuine. 
OLDRIDGE’'S BALM, 
house from the Strand, 





it again 
per bottle. 





1, Wellington Street, the second F 


| stock Street, Strand, 


|} Quatt 





U MBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH: 

I YARD.—It is strength, richness of flavour, and excelle: 

| of quality, combined with an unpars 

that recommend to all classes of socie y the old fashioned fine 

TEA, at Four Shillings and Sixpence per pound. Sold by 

DAKIN and Co. Tea Merchants, Number One, st Paul's 

Churehyard ; and visiters to London may save a considerable 

ion of their Railway expenses by parenning Teas and 
Coffees at Number One St. Paul's ( hurchys ur 


MEAS AT THE WHOLESALE PRICE. 
Families, hotel-kecpers, and large consumers supplied 
with tea at the when sale price for casi 





nee 
illeled smallness of profit, 








Black Rd., 38., 38 . , 3s. ad... is., 4s. dd., 4s. Sd., 5s. 
| Green be, del., Os. Sed » ds. del., Se. Gel. 
Coif « , Od., 10d., 1s., 4 2d., Is dd., Is. Gd., Is. 8a, 
One pound cnd upwards sent to any part of town.—MAN. 
SELL and CO., 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. Countr y orders 


for six pounds of tea ¢ 
to any part of the kingdk 


ABnot I'S, late HODGSON and ABBOTT'S, 
( BOW BREWERY PALE ALE.—This celebrated Beer 
which has been held in such high repute in India for ne arly a 
century, and is so strongly recommended by the faculty in this 
country to invalids and others for its tonic properties, can be 
procured only by orders 


ud aig uwds delivered free of carriage 





addressed to E. Annorr, Bow Brewery, 
his City Ofice, 98, Gracechureh Street ; or from Duncan Lap- 
pix, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Square 
EAL AND SON’S List or Bepprne.— 





Containing a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 





by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post 
on application to their establishment, the largest in London 


no bed- 
Feather 
opposite the Cha- 


exclusively for the manufacture and sale of bedding ; 
steads orother furniture being kept. HratandsSon, 
Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
pel,) Tottenham Court Road. 


G*4 LASS.—RICHLY-CUT GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS in great variety of elegant and original de- 
signs, from 10/. upwards ; a very choice stock of richly-cut 
Glass Single-light LUSTRES, from per pair upwards 
Double-light GFRANDOLES, from 62. los. per pair upwards; 
TABLI ASS of every de scriptic n, at equally reasonable 
prices; together with a unique collection of Ornamental Glass, 
are now exhibited for inspection and sale at PF. and C.OSLER’s 
London Warchouse, 44, Oxford Street, n Berners Street ; 
recently opened in connexion with their Manufactory at Bir- 
mingham.—Fstablished [S07 


Qroor! ING OF THE SHOULDERS AND 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, 
id gently and effectually removed in eres and Ladies and 
Gentlemen, by the oecasic the PATENT ST. JAMES’s 
CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, simple “easily employed 
outwardly or invisibly, without bands beneath the arms, un- 
comfortable constraint, or impediment to exercise. It is found 
highly bencticial to those much employed in reading, drawing, 
or music, and can be sent per post by Mr. A. Bis vox, 40, Tavi- 
London, or full particulars on receiving 
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a postage stamp. 


\ EAT! MEAT! 25 Ibs. corned in five 
4 minutes, or salted in ten.—CARSON’S PATENT SALT- 
ING INSTRUMENT effects the above object in all climates. 
This instrument is much valued by cooks in private families, 
residents in the Tropics, captains, emigrants, hotel and eating- 
s, butchers, and curers. With it a joint need 
, as it may be salted at anv time ; even at the in- 
stant a change is about to take place. Meat salted with this 
instrument is rendered more tender nd if dressed directly 
all the prope rties of fresh meat retained. Price 30s. to 50s. 
Cheap depots: C. Hockis and Co. 38, Duke Street, Manchester 
Square, and 1, Bishopsgate Strect Within. Agents required 
for town and country. 


EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


4 SAUCE, is pronounced by connoisscurs to be THE ONLY 


house 




















GOOD SAUCE for enriching Gravies, or as a zest for Pish, 
Curries, Soups, Game, Steaks, Cold Meat, &e.&c. The very 
general and decided approbation bestowed on this Sauce, 





having yuraged imitations, the proprietors have adopted 
Betts's Patent Metallic Capsules, on which are embossed the 
words, “ LEA and PERRINS WORCESTERSHIRE 

















SAUCE,” as a means of protection. Sold Wholesale, Retail, 
and for Exportation, by the Proprictors, Vere Street, Oxford 
Street ; Crosse and Buackweut, Soho Squi ure Sarmcnay ane 
Sons, Farringdon Street; and by Venders of Sauces generally 
| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E, Lazensy 

and Sox, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ WitutaM Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





and Son’s ESSENCE of ANCTIOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c., and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


YCHWEPPE’S SODA and other ALKALINE 
h WATERS continue to be manufactured as usual, upon 
the larg le, at their several establishments, and to main- 
tain their supremacy over all others. Sixty years’ experience, 
added to the unvarying favour of the public during that long 
period, have enabled them to sustain the reputation they ac- 
quired as the original inventors of AERATED WATERS ; and 
their manufactories at Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby, enable 
them to supply all the provinces with equal facility as from 
their establishment in London. Respe nts will be 
found in every city and town in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
as well as in towns on the eastern coast of Ireland. Each 


F. Lazeney 









est sca 


























bottle has its proper proportion of alkali; but to prevent im- 
position, consum earnestly requested to ascertain that a 
label with their » is over the cork of each bottle of soda 
water, and al 1 on each bottle of lemonade and potass 
water. Sechweppe's Liquid Manesia is of the finest quality, 
and stronely recommended as a cure for gout, acidity of the 





lerners 


PERFECTED FILTER INKSTAND, WITH 
MOVEABLE DISC.—JAMES PERRY and Co. have the 
pleasure to announce, that they have succeeded in perfecting 
their Patent Filter Inkstand, by introducing a moveable dise. 
It is durable and faultless, and will be found superior to any 
other inkstand in the trade. The price is also considerably 
reduced. N.B. The Moveable Disc can be applied to any of 
the former Filter Inkstands at a moderate charge. 

Garvt Repreres mw run Prices or Tat Perrvian Pens. 
ry Imrrovep.—Patent Perryian Pens on Cards.—Jamrs 
Perry and Co. have the pleasure to announce, that in conse- 
quence of increased facility in the manufacture of their Pens, 
they have reduced the prices to the level of all other Pens in 
the market. 

PERRYIAN INK.—6d., ls., 2s., and 6s. per bottle. Also in 
Powders, at 6d.and 1s. per packet ; the lattersufficient to make 
a wine-bottle fullof ink. Sold by all Stationers and Dealers 
Pens. Wholesale and for Exportation, at the 

37, Red Lion Square, London. 

XIBLE POINTS.—The new Patent Flexible 
Points are manufactured upon an entirely new principle, dis- 
tinguished from all other pens by an originality and simplic ity 
of construction calculated to produce clear and elegant writing. 
Sold ts containing Two Dozen each, with Broad, 
Extra Fine Points, 6d. per packet ; gilt, 94. 
atent Elastic Holders for the above Pens. 


stomach, &e. by the first London physicians.— 51, 


Stre London 
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IPOR TAN NT “SUBS TITUTE FOR SODA. 
ite Royal Letters Patent, granted {th March Isd4. 
p's PATENT WASHING and CLEANSING POW 
factured at the Oldbury Alkali Werk, near Bir 
' The great advantages w hich this powder possesses 
eon aa other washing powder oan offered to the 
pov e cons! ists in its not injuring the hands of the persons 
Poor it; a gre tt saving in seap; a great saving in the labour 
a am oe hing; in its use it will b found hiv 
- the colour of linen and other fabrics turn 
ess to that « hich is given by 
and tear caused by the rubbing and maiding 
durability of the clothes is incre | 
found very useful in scouring greasy 
brass, tin, and 


WAR 
DER, man 





s out far supe 





sods 

ster in whiter 
the wear 

— inished, the 

r will be 

painted work, 
jis of domestic use 
sair-brushes, ¢ ombs, 








, in cleansing 
rn also publicans’ pewter pot 


old clo 


floors, tables 





sted not to injure ¢ 
Sold in p — t 





fabrics 
used like soda, in pre 
ticular in asking for Ws und 
other possesses the same qualiti es 
able grocers, oilmen, dr ists, Ke 
Wholesale of Mr. P. Wann, at the 
Street Buildings, London. 
FOXON'S EFFERVESCENT MAGNESIAN 
APERIENT.—?Phis agreeable licient Aperient is 
peculiarly adapted for the use of persons subject to habitual 
Bilious Affections, Indigestion, I’ 
Nausea, Irrita 
ments frequently 





+ Patent \\ is 
Sold reta l by 
throuzhout the kingdom 

above Works, or2, Coleman 
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tiveness, 
Sick Headache 
and other der 


or casunt & 
the Head 
Vomiting, 





ion of the Stow 


ittendant upon 















a studious and sedentary ‘ Its operation is unattended by 
pain ; scareely interferes with the rdinary oceupations ; 
does not induce any liability to take cold from exposure ; and, 
unlike colomel, and those drastic Apericnts taken under tl 

form of Pills, does not establish a ne« ty for the constant 
use of purcative medicines It is an excellent remedy for the 


either in eating or drinking 
prevents and relieves Gout, 
draught in 


disagreeable effects of excess, 
it also instantly cures Heartburn 
Piles, and Vistula, and is the best Aperient saline 


all Febrile affections. Prepared only by Benjn. Moxon and 
Sons, Chemists, Hull. Sold Retail, in Bottles, at 2s. %d., and 
4s. 6d., and in stoppered Bottles, at 6s, and Ils., by all respect 
able Medicine Venders. Wholesale Agents, Barclay and Sons, 
Suttons, Edwards, and all other Medicine Houses, Londen 
J. and R. Raimes, Edinburgh and Dublin; Butler, Dublin; 





Dennis, York, &e. &e 


UTLER’S 
DECOCTION, or Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla, is allowed 
by medical men to be the best (as it is the original) of the 
now numerous concentrated preparations of the kind A 
dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint of 
the Compound Decoction, of the samestrength and composition 
as that ordered by the British Pharma It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin, ar 
all cutaneous diseases ; also has been found extremely usefui 
in chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, and after an 
improper use of mercury. Prepared and sold in pint bottles. 
20s. ; half-pints, 10s. ; and quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Thomas 
Borrer, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London 
and may be obtainedof J. Saxcrn,!50, Oxford Street; like w ise 
of Davenrorr and Srepvan, 20, Waterloo Place, opposite the 
Post Office, Edinburgh ; or through any respectable Druggist 


LAT E—A. B. SAVORY AND SONS, 


Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, oppo 


ypacias 











site the Bank of England.—The best wrought SILVER 
SPOONS and FORKS, Fiddle Pattern, 7s. 2d. per ounce 
Queen's Pattern, 7s. 4d. per ounce. The following 





re th 
weights recommended, but the articles may be had lighter or 















hea at the same price per ounce— 
Fiddle Pattern, oz. a. d. L. «, d. }\Queen’s Pattern. oz. 3.d. L. sd. 
12 Table SpoonssOat7 2.. 10150 /1 Table Spoons dvat7 4.lei8a 
12 Dex-ert ditto 20 72. 7 84°12 Dessert d ae 74.9108 
42 Twble Forks. 30 72. + 10150 2 Table Fork. 74 .14isne 
12 Desert ditto :0 72.. a4 z De~ ssert ditte > 74.9108 
2GravyS msl0 72 74.4 80 
1 Soup Ladie. 109 72 J 74.4 40 

4Sauce ditto. 10 78 3168) 4Sauceditno .12 710. 4 40} 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt strong)! 06) 4 Salt Spoons (gilt) .. 2 20 
1 Fish Slice. 2160 I Fish slice. oeesecrees 3 5° 
12 Tea poons.. . 316 2 Tes Spoons .1s 80.5 98 
1 Pair Sugar o156e ‘ Vair Sugar Tongs ....1 50 
NBA © current, stamped as a newspaper, illustrated 
by draw it ind containing information relative to the pur 
chase of silver or Shettield plate, may be had on application, 


or will be sent into the country, free of postage, in answer to 


a paid letter 


MUE EARL of ALDBOROUGLH and HOL- 

LOWAY’S PILLS.—An astounding Cure by this miracu 
lous medicine after every other means had failed. See extract 
of his Lordship’s Letter, dated Villa Messina, Leghorn, the 
2ist Feb. 1815. “To Professor Holloway—Sir, I ber to ac 
quaint you that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in 
my liver and stomach, which all the most eminent of the 
faculty at home and all over the Continent had not been able 
to effect ha ty, not even the waters of Carlsbad or Mamembad 
Signed, roven.” These wonderful Pills will cure any 
disease of the hive rorstomach. Sold (also Holloway's Oint 
ment) at Professor Hottoway's Establishment, 214, Strand 
(where advice may be had gratis,) and by all medicine vendor 
throughout the civilized world 


2 Th . 1. ° 
ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—tThe extraordinary 
success of this Medicine is the wonder of the age: it has 

been tried by hundreds of thousands as an aperient, and has in 

every instance done good; it has never in the slightest degree 
impaired the most delicate constitution 
have testified that perseverance in the use of PARR’S LIFI 

PILLS will completely cure any disease, and are living wit 

nesses of the benefit received m this invaluable medicine 

Shee's of testimonials and the “ Life and Times of Old Parr, 
























may be had gratis of every respectable Medicine Vender 
throughout the kingdom. Beware of spurious imitations of 
the alx medicine. None are genuine unless the words 
“PARR’S LIFE PILLS,” are in White Letters on a Red 
Ground, engraved on the Government stamp, pasted round 
each box : also the facsimile of the signature of the Propric 
tors, “ T. ROBERTS and Co. Crane Court, London,” on the 


I$d., 2s. 9d., and family packets 
Paul's; Barclay and Sens, Far 


directions. Sold in boxes at Is 
at lis., by Edwards, 67, St 





yingden Street: Sutton avd Co. how Churchyard, London; 

Motrershead and Co. Manchester; and J. and KR. Raimes 

Co. Fdinburch; Mitchell, Glasgow ; and by all respectable 
ucgists and Patent Medicine Retailers throughout Une 





Kingdom. Directions are given with cach box 


Just Published, l4th edition, 2s. 6d.; free by post, 3s. 6d. 
MHE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&e. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 
Tesidence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 
“This work should be read by all who value health and 
wish to enjoy life, for the truisms therein contained defy all 
doubt."—Furmers’ Journal 
The Corprat Baca of Syrtace™ isa stimulant and renovator 
in all Spasmodic Complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, 
Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and impe atibly 
removed by its use,and t'.e whole system restored to a healthy 
state of organization. Sold in bottles, price Ils. and 33s. The 
Coxcentaaten Derersive Essence for removing cutancous 
eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, pimpics on the face, &e. Price 
11s. and 33s. per bottle. Peany's Purtrvine Srecrric Prous, 
(price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box, for Inflammation, Irri 
tation, &c. These Pills are free from mercury and othe r de le. 
terious drugs, and may be taken without interference with or 
loss of time from business, and can be relied upon in every in- 
stance. Messrs. Perny and Co. may be consulted at their re- 
sidence, 19, Berners Street, Oxford Street, daily from 1) till 2, 
5 till 8. On Sundays from 10 till 12. 
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COMPOUND CONCENTRATED | 


Tens of thousands 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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The Second Reformation ; being Mr. S. Laing’s Account of the recent Great 
Schism from the Church of Rome in the German States. 


Just published, foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


NOTES ON THE SCHISM FROM THE CHURCH OF ROME, 


CALLED THE 


Instituted by J. Rone 


GERMAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


>and I. Czenzx1, in October 1844, on occasion of the Pilgrimage to the 


Holy Coat at Treves. 





ty S. Laune, Esq. Author of “Notes of a Traveller,” “ The Chronicle of the Kings of Norway,” &c. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and LonGMANs. 
NOW READY, PART IL.—SINGING Handsomely printed on a large sheet of plate paper, 


MUsI¢ 
for SELF-INSTRUCTION, Price ls each. Com- 


posed and written by G. Hexperr Ropwen.. 


\ TULTTAKER’S HANDBOOKS OF 


No. L—The PLANOPORTE. 2. SINGING, 
Also, just ready 

3. CORNET A PISTON 4 rhe FLUTE. 

+.—The VIOLIN 6 The GULTAR, 


And others applied to all the popular instruments 


London: Wrrrraker and Co.; and all town and 
country booksellers. 
Just published, Is. the fourth edition, (translated from 


the ninetecuth French edition,) 
NYONSTIPATION DESTROYED ; 


NATURAL, 


ol Expo- 


sition of a simple, agreeable, and in- 


fallible MEANS, not only of OVERCOMING, but also of 
completely destroying habitual Constipation, without 
using either purgatives or any artificial means whatever, 


(discovery recently made in France by M,. Warton,) fol- 
lowed by numerous certificates from eminent physicians 
and other persons of distinction, 

Free by the post, ls. 6¢. Soll by James Yourns and 
Co. Tea-dealers, 45, Ludgate Hill, London: and by all 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


‘rice Sd. -The Fourteenth Edition of 
wm AND BECAUSE, being a Collection 
of I 
relating to 


‘amiliar Questions and Answers on Subjects 
Air, Water, Light, and Fire By W.S. Kenny. 
A New Edition enlarzed by 120 additional (Questions, 
Also, by the same Author, 

THE GRAMMATICAL OMNIBUS; an arrangement 
of the impropricties frequent in Writing and Conversation, 
with Corrections 

Also, THE M. ANUAL OF SCIENCE; 
the Terms of Art and Science Alphabetically 
Drice 9d. each. 

“ These little books are designed for young people, 


being all 
Arranged, 


but 


which many of mature age may peruse with great ad- 
vantage, for they abound in useful and pleasant intorma- 
tion.” — Lvaminer. 

THomas ALLMAN, 42, Holborn Hill. 

NEW EDITIONS OF THE REV. JOLIN OSWALD'S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
PTYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 






Fourth edition, 5s. 6d¢.; or with Appendix, Ss. 6:7. 
JTYMOLOGICAL PRIMER. 
Part First. Twelfth edition. Id, 
STYMOLOGIC AL PRI 
Part Second, fh edition. 6d. 
{TYMOLOGICAL MANUAL, 
Eleventh edition. &. Gd. 
()° TLINES OF ENGLIS li “GRAM MAR. 
Fitth editio 6d. 
ADAM and CHARLES Back, Edinburgh ; 
and Co, London, 
GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
URRAY’S CATECHISM of GEOGRAPTIY ; 


Use of the Globes, 7th edition. 


SACRED GEO- 


Passages of 





LONGMAN 





with Problems on the 
7. sewed ; Is. half-bound. 
VEIDS OUTLINE 
YW GRAPHY ; with Ke 
Scripture in which the most remarkable Places are 
mentioned ; and Notes, chiefly Historical and De- 
seriptive. With a Map of the Holy Land in Provinces 
and I 7th edition. ISmo. 6d. sewed, 
VEIDS RUDIMENTS OF MODERN 
\Y GEOGRAPHY ; with an Appendix, containing an 
raphy, an Outline of Sacred Geo- 
vraphy, Problems on the Use of the Globes, and Diree- 
tions for the Construction of Maps. With illustrative 
Plates, and alarge Map of the World engraved on steel. 
Sth edition, revised and enlarged, Imo, Is, bound, 
QTEwARES COMPENDIUM of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; with Remarks on the Physical 
Productions, Commerce, and Government 
(Questions for Examination at 





OF 


erences to the 


ribes. 





Outline of Ancient Geogr 


Peculiaritics, 


of the various Countries ; 


the end of each Division ; and Descriptive Tables, in 
which are given the Pronunciation, and a concise Ac- 
| count of every place of importance throughout the 
World. Illustrated by 9 Maps constructed for the 


richly embossed. 
OF GEOGRAPHY, 


from the latest and best 


7th edition. 4s. Gd. 
WING'S SYSTEM 
4 on anew and easy Plan, 
Authorities ; including also the Elements of Astronomy, 
an Account of the Solar System, a variety of Problems 
to be solved by the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, and 
a Pronouncing Vocabulary in the form of a Gazetteer, 
containing all the names of Places which occur in the 
work, 16th edition, carefully revised and enlarged. 
l2ine, 4s. Gd. bound ; or with Nine Maps, 6s. Gd. 
PEID'S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRA- 
v0 PHY ; with an Index, containing upwards of 5,000 
Names, being those of the Places laid down in the Maps, 
and specifying the Countries in which they are situated, 


Work. 





and also their latitude and longitude. Beautifully co- 
loured, and handsomely half-bound in morocco, price 
only 7s. 

GENERAL ATLAS; containing 


) WING'S 
4. distinct Maps of all the principal States and King- 
World ; new edition, including the 
with Preliminary 


doms throughout the 
most recent Geographical Discoveries, 


Illustrations by Hue Murray, F.R.S.E. Greatly re- 
duced in price. Royal 4to., half-bound, plain, 9s. ; co- 
loured outlines, 10s. 6d. ; or full coloured, 12s. 6d 





OxLtver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co., London. 

*,* Oliver and Boyd's detailed Schcol-Book Catalogue 
will be sent by post free, on application to the Pablishers. 


| 
| 


Tue 
at 


each. 








WHOLE of the FRENCH GENDERS 
ONE VIEW. By H. ALuan, Teacher of 
Languages. Price ls, 
Printed by Thomas ALLMAN, 42, Holborn Hill. 
Where may be had, 

KENNY’S MODERN FRENCH WORD BOOK and 
PHRASE BOOK, (on the plan of Abbé Bossut.) 9d- 
Also, a new edition of 
NUGENT'’S FRENCH DICTIONARY, 


This day is published, §vo. with accompanying volume 
of above 100 plates, coloured, price 27. 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH FRESH- 
y WATER ALG, including Descriptions of the 
Desmidex and Diatomacerx. 
by Anruur H. Hassaun, F.L.S. M.RLC.S. &e. 
Containing a complete account of the mcdes of Repro- 
duction, Growth, Vitality, Distribution, Uses, Classifi- 
cation, and Species, of this most extensive and interest- 
ing Class of Plants, in which the Author has been fa- 
voured with the coédperation of several Naturalists, emi- 
nent for their cultivation of this department of Natural 
History. 
London : 


Only 3s. Gd- 





S. Hien ey, 32, Fleet Street; H. Barmirers, 


219, Regent Street; and SUTHERLAND and Kwox, 58, 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
In | vol., with Plates, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


ee PRACTICAL COOK, 

English and Foreign. Containing a great variety 
of Old Receipts improved and remodelled, and many 
original Receipts in 


ENGLISH, RUSSIAN, | DUTCH, 
FRENCH, SPANISH, AMERICAN, 
GERMAN, POLISH, SWISS, 


and INDIAN COOKERY. 

With copious Directions for the choice of all Provisions, 
the laying out a Table, giving small and large Dinners, 
and the Management of a Cellar. 

Ky Joseru Breoton, formerly Cook to H. E. Prince 
Rausmosski ; to H. H. the Prince Nicholas Ester- 
hazy ; to the Marquis of Aylesbury; the Russian 
Ambassador at Paris, &c. &e. And ANNE MILLER, 
Cook in several English Families of Distinction. 

“To all persons who wish to excel in Cooking, the 
present volume must prove highly useful ; as, in addition 
to all the most approved English Receipts, it contains 
copious directions for the preparation of all kinds of Con- 
tinental and Indian delicacies. It will likewise be of great 
service, as it contains not only a bill of fare for every 
month in the year, but is illustrated by very neat en- 
ravings showing the proper method of placing the dishes 
on the table, and the order in which the courses and des- 
sert are to appear. Indeed, the work will prove a com- 
plete guide to all who wish to place a dinner properly on 
the table, from the plain family joint to the three courses 
and a dessert.” — Britannia. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand 


Publishing in Weekly Numbers, price Thre« he alfpence, 
and in Monthly Parts, Sevenpen 
: to EDINBURGH TALES. 


‘onducted by oa JOMUNSTONE- 


Fifth Edition, now re. ain in crown 8vo., with 21 
plates, and many cuts, price 10s. Gd., 

VIEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the HEAVENS, 
By J. P. Nicnot, LL.D., Professor of Practical Astro- 
nomy in the University of Glasgow. 

* One of the most interesting expositions of the most 
stupendous and soul-sulduing subject that ever came 
under our notice.”—Spectator, 





NicHoL- 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By Professor 
with 


Second edition, greatly improved ; in crown Svo., 
numerous plates and cuts, price 10s, 6d. 


In reyal 4to., bound in cloth, price I8s., 

VESTIARUM SCOTICUM (or the Book of Tartans) ¢ 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Joun Soptesxi 
STUART. 

A few copies of the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 
beautiful representations of all the Tartans, 75 in num- 
ber, splendidly bound in morocco, 101. 10s. 

Now complete, in 2 vols, royal §vo., 

THE LAW of BANKRUPTCY, INSOLVENCY, and 
MERCANTILE SEQUESTRATION in SCOTLAND. 
By Joun Hits Berton, Esq., Advocate. 


MISS TYTLER’S NEW WORK FOR JUVENILE 
READERS. 
In small 8vo., with a Frontispiece, price 5s., 
TALES of GOOD and GREAT KINGS. By M. 
Fraser Tyrer. Containing the Lives of James I. of 
Scotland Charles V. of Germany—-Gustavus Vasa of 
Sweden—Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden —-Henri Quatre 
of France Henry V. of England—Letter to Arthur and 
George Rawdon. 6. 
In small 8vo., 750 pages, price 10s 6d., 
ANDERSON’S GUIDE to the HIGHLANDS and IS- 
LANDS of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY and ZET- 
LAND ; descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, Anti- 
quities, and Natural Histery ; with numerous Historical 
and Traditional Notices, Map, Tables of Distances, 
Notices of Inns, and other information for Tourists, 
Sec c cond Edition. 
* Their descriptions possess al] the freshness and trath 
of delineations taken on the spot, and by familiar hands,” 
* Not an object of interest, from the Mull of C antyre 
to the remote Zetland a 3, is left untouched,”—Jne 
verness Ierald. 
In vols., 
HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By 
TyTLer, Esq- 
Wu.iaM Tart, 107, Princes Street, Edinburgh, 









post eve. price 6s. each, 
Paraick Fasses 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
MME NATURE AND TREATMENT OF 
GOUT. By Wittiam Henry Rosertson, M.D., 
Physician tothe Buxton Bath Charity. 
London : Joun C HURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


KNIGHT'S 3 WEEKLY VOLUME. Price 1s. This day, 


T ISTORICAL SKETCHES of STATESMEN 
who FLOURISHED in the TIME of GEORGE IIT. 
Volume I., Series If. 


By Henry Lord BrovenaM, F.R.S. 
and Member of the National Institute of France. A new 
edition, corrected by the Author. 

London : CHARLES Knicut and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d., the Twenty-first Edition of 
INNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITION OF 
MURRAY'S GRAMMAR, Abridged; with nume- 
rous Exercises, Questions for Examination, and Expla- 
natory Notes, suited to the comprehension of the Young. 
London : Wm. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Pater- 
noster Row. 
Just published Rvo. bound in cloth, price 6s. 
I OMC@OPATHY; an Inquiry into the 
HENDERSON, M.D. 


Homeopathic Practice of Medicine by WILLIAM 
Pathology and lately one 


Professor of Medicine and General 
of the Professors of Clinical 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 
J. Learn, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
DR. SMITHS SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 

Now ready, with 200 woodeuts, square l2mo, 10s, 6d. 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, for the 

Young Scholars. Abridged from the larger Dictionary. 

Sy WILLIAM SyiTu, LL.D 

Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street , TAYLOR and WALTON, 

Upper Gower Street. 
~ Now Ready, price One Shilling, 
L ORD ABERDEEN and the AMEER OF 

4 BOKHARA, in reply to the EDINBURGH RE- 

VIEW, by Captain Grover, F.R.S. 
Also, in 1 vol. &8vo. Price 10s. 6d. a New Edition, 
considerably enlarged of 
THE SOKHARA VICTIMS. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 








Just published a new edition of the 
ROMSGROVE GREEK GRAMMAR, 
greatly enlarged and Improved, and suited for more 
advanced as well as younger students, Price 8s. bound 
in cloth. 
Also, an ABRIDGEMENT of the above for beginners, 
Price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

London: SimeKin, MARSHALL, and Co, 

THE LATE REY. ROBERT ANDERSON, 

In sinall 8vo. 6s. the second edition of 
RACTICAL RELIGION EXEMPLIFIED 
by LETTERS and PASSAGES from the LIFE of 

the late Rev. KOBERT ANDERSON, Perpetual Curate 
of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, By the Hon. Mrs. An- 
DERSON. 

Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 


Vol. 








1, post Svo. cloth elegant, Price 10s. ; 
also, Part 4, price 3s. 
OSMOS; a General Survey of the Physical 
Phenomena of the Universe, By A. Von Hum- 
BOLDT. 

KAEMTZ COMPLETE COURSE OF METEORO- 
LOG Translated by C.V. WALKER. Post vo. lettered, 
with Fifteen Plates, 12s, 6« 

London: H. BAILLIERR, 219, 


SHIP-BUILDING. 
In 4to. price 12s. with 15 engravings on steel, and 

numerous woodcuts, 
MYREATISE ON THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE of NAVAL ARCHITECTURE ; bein: 
the Article * Ship-Building ” in the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannioa,” seventh edition. By Auecustin F. B. CRevzeE, 
Member of the late School of Naval Architecture, Pre- 
sident of the Portsmouth Philosophical Society, and'Editor 
of the Papers on Naval Architecture. 

A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Co. London. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE STANDARD NOVELS.” 
Published this day, a new edition, revised and corrected 

by the author, complete in | vol. with frontispiece by 
H. Warre and vignette title, from a design by C. A. 
Stothard, F.S.A. fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
HE TALBA; or the Moor of Portugal. 
By Anna Eviza Bray. Forming Vol. 5 of thee ‘ol- 
lective Edition of Mrs. Bray’s Novels and Romance s. To 
be completed in ten monthly volumes, 
London: LONGMAN, Brows, GREEN, and LoNGMANs. 


NEW WORK ON MADEIRA, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* REVELATIONS OF SPAIN ” 
Comprising with other features a complete Handbook . 
On Tuesday next, will be published, feap. Svo. elegantly 

bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d., 

THE OCEAN FLOWER, 
preceded by an Historical and Descriptive 
of the Island of Madeira, a Summary of the Dis 
and Chivalrous Llistory of fg gal, and an E 
Portuguese Literature, By T. M. Hucues, Author of 
** Revelations of Spain.” 

“ Mr. Hughes is engaged on a work descriptive of our 
island, of which the very loftiest expectations are 
furmed, from the capabilities of the writer, his local 
knowledge, and intimate acquaintance with Portuguese 
literature.”— Madeira Imparcial. 

* You have borne to this subject unwonted enthusiasm 
and energy (extase ¢ insolita energia.)”—From Senhor 
BionreiRno, French Consul at Funchal, to the Author. 

London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 

FOUR’ rll AND CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
"AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION. 

In consequence of a statement circulated by Messrs. 
Oliver and Boyd, 
publishing the Fourth Volume,” Messrs. WHITTAKER and 
Co. are compelled to repeat that they are enabled, and 
shall complete the edition, of which three volumes or 
parts have been already published by them, immediateiy 
that any further portion of the work is issued by Dr. 
D’AcBIGNE. Messrs. WHITTAKER and Co., therefore, 
solicit their correspondents and purchasers not to be in- 
Guced by any erroneous statements to abandon the 
edition they have already so largely patronized. 

Warrrakenr and Co, Ave Maria Lane, London. 


Now realy, 
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vow y ready, in 1 vol., 
twenty ordinary volumes), with 
the Arms, &c., price 38s. bound, 


URKE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE, 


New Engravings of 





AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, FOR 1845 
Materially 
icati 


improved throughout, from the personal 







AND CONTAINING ALL " NEW CREATIONS. 

HENRY COLBURN, I’ ices, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
a tine portrait of the Author. 

HE MASTER PASSTION, 


And other Tales and Sketches. 








BY THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, ESQ, 
Anthor of * Highways and Lbyways,” &c. 
Also, w Keady, 
LOVE AND MESMERISM. Iloracr Surru, Esq. 
Author of “ Brambletye House,” &c. 3 vols. 
THE STORY OF A ROYAL FAVOURITE. By 
Mas. Gore. 3 vols. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 


Street. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Dedicated, by permission, to 11 R11. the Dutchess of 
Cambridge. 
T WeseE x & FEF Bs 
or, Scenes Two Hundred Years Ago: an Histori- 

cal Novel of the Time of Charles the First. By Exviza- 
BETH MURPHY. 

“We have never met with a novel so full of incident 
and well defined characters.” — News of the World. 

“ We recommend it, as an agrecable 
circulating library.”——Court Journal. 

“ Full of bustle, intrigue, plots and escapes.” 
Gazette. 
London : 


Jonn Ovitivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price I4s. cloth gilt, 

TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY OF 

THE MEUSE; with the Legends of the Walloon 
Country and the Ardennes. By DupLEY CosTELLo. With 
an ornamental frontispiece and numerous woodcuts, 

“This tastefully-illustrated volume will find its way 
not only into the hands of tourists who may propose to 
travel over the same ground as the avthor, (in whic : 
case it will be found an excellent hand-book or guide, 
but into the study and library, where arm-chair trave " 
lers, for lack of means, or health, 
visit foreign lands mentally. Mr. Costello opens up, too, 
comparatively new ground, and shows us that the Valley 
of the Meuse contains treasures of nature, art, romance, 
and tradition, which have hitherto been overlooked, or 
nearly so Altogether it is a very delightful work.” 
John Bull. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 

TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
TEW NOVELS OF THE SEASON 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 

LIFE IN Denn ARK 
and Only a Fiddler! Ty the 
Edited by 


Author of “ The 
Mary Howrrr. 


i. @ Tis 
Iimprovisatore.” 
3 vols. 

2, SATANSTOE, Coorrr, 
V 


By J. Feximone 





3. THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. An Historical Ro- 
pen of the Dutch Protestant Revolution. 
vols. 
4. THE tue ROVISATORE ; or Life in Italy. From 
the Danish. Ky Many Howrrr. 2 vols. 
5. THE DARK FALCON, A Tale of the Attruck, By 








J B. Fraser, Esq, Author of “ The Kuzzil- 
bash,” &e. 4 vols 
6. AGINCOURT. By ¢ - R. James, Esq. 3 vols. 
7. THE PRAIRIE-BIR By the Hon. CHaries 


Aveustus MuRR - Complete in J vol., neatly 
bound and embellished, price 6s. 
Aso, Just READY 


1. THE LADY of MILAN ; or Fidelity unto Death. 
Edited by Mrs. THomson, Author of * Ragland 
Castle,” “ The Chevalier,” &e. 3 vois. 
| 2. TIONOR and SHAME ; or the Linnwoeds. 3 vols. 





RrievarRD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


4 1845. 
N EW 


1. 
PRESCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL AND LITERARY 
MISCELLANIES 
1 vol, 8vo. with a Portrait of the 
9 


New Burlington Street, 
JUST 
BENTLEY. 


8, Sept. 6, 


WORKS 
BY MR. 






Author. 


DIARY OF SIR SIMONDS D'EWES, Bart. 
Now tirst published from the original MSs. 
Edited by J. OncuarD HALiiwe tt, Esq. FR. 
2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 


THE 





SKETCHES ON THE SHORES OF THE CASPTAN. 
By W.R. Hotmes, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. with illustrations. 
4 


The Concluding Volumes of 
HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS OF 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
Edited by Sir Dents LE Marcuant, Bart. 

2 vols. 8vo. — Portraits. 


* THE PRETENDERS 
“AND THEIR ADHERENTS. 
2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits, &c. 
6. 
A Second Editiou of 
LORD MALMESBURY’'S DIARIES AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his Granpson, the third Earl. 
4 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. 








7. 
The First Cotiective Eprrion of 
LORD CHESTERFIELD’s LETT 
Including numerous New Letters. 
Edited by Lord Manon 
4 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 
s 





RUSH’S RESIDENCE at the COURT OF LONDON. 
Second Series. 2 vols. 8vo. 
9. 
Captain Neru’s RecotLections of 
FOUR YEARS’ SERVICE IN THE EAST, 
with Her Majesty's Forticth Regiment. 
1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
BiceaxpD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


! 
8vo. (comprising as muc ~~ matter as 





a 


VILE QU ARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number 


must be forwarded to the Publisher by the Lith, and 
BILLS for insertion by the 16th instant. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
VHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. No. 8 


is Now READY. CoNTENTs: 
1, Shakesperian Criticism and Acting 
Juliet. 
2. Schlosser’s History of the Eighteenth C¢ ntury. 
3. Fresco lainting. 
. Sybil. By B. Disracli, M P. 
. Humboldt’s Cosmos —Vestiges of Creation. 
6. Popular Works on Natural History. 
- Railway Improvements. 
. Critical and Misecllancous Notices. 
SAMUEL CLARKE, 13, Pall Mall East. 


tomeo and 


a 


a] 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., the SEPTEMBER NuMBER of 












MYUE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
REVIEW. 

“* Here are unmistakeable traces of the learning, the 

enthusiasin, the faith, the generous impulses, the uni- 


versal philanthropy, the hizh and noble purposes, the en- 
larged Christianity, which, having been imbibed in the 
seats of our truly national education, have lately been 
promulgated in Parliament; and, through the medium of 
publications by those on whom the nickné we of * Young 
England * has been fustened.”——Morning Po 


Londen : Joun Mortimer, Adelaide False Oxford : 
| Vincent. Cambridge: DermGurons. 
Publishing in monthly numbers, ls. each, 


addition to the 
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| thing could exceed the 


or time, are forced to | 


}and J. 


Esq. 3 | 


| with thrilling effect.” 


PUBLISHED | 


| of anew, 
to reduce the price of this class of literature.” 
| 


| have 


; 
} continues as well 


} nove 


free, 


7. O'DONOGIIUE ; a Domestic Tale of 
Ireland Fifty Years Ago. By Marky Lorreqver. 
With illustrations by Phiz. Nos, 1 to 8 are now re aay. 
“ The interest of this beautiful story steadily iner 7 
We believe it will be pronounced the author's best.”— 
Leeds Times. 
“This is the 








*Waverley’ of Harry Lorrequer. No- 
spirit and interest with which 
is illustrated, except the care and 
is written.”— Renfrewshire Ad- 


this monthly part 
ability with which it 
rertiser’. 

“ This delightful tale is the best we have ever perused.” 
Citu Chronicle. 

Dublin: Wa. Curry jun. and Co.; London: 

and Co.; sold by all Booksellers. 
RAILWAY AND STEAM-BOAT READING. 

In large Svo, price Sevenpence, Part VILL. of 
MULE EDINBURGIL TALES, conducted 
; by Mrs. Jounstone; containing The Author's 
Daughter, by Mary Howrrr; and The Balsam-Seller ot 
Thurotzer, by Mrs. Gore. 

CuarMaAN and Haut, London; W. Tarr, Edinburgh ; 
CumMine, Dublin. Of whom may be had the 
previous Parts or Numbers; also Volume 1, containing 
Nineteen Stories by the Conductor, and several of the 
ablest writers of fiction of the day, handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt, price 4s. 6d. 


VIEAPMAN AND HALL’S 
SERILES. 
A Collection of Original Works of Fiction and Biography. 


W.5S. Onn 


MONTHLY 


Just published, to be completed in two parts, price 3s. 
each, Part 1. of 
OF MOZART, INCLUDING HIS 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
iy Epwaxp Totes, Author of “* A Ramble among the 
Musicians of Germany,” &c. 


THE LIFE 


Just completed, in 2 vols, cloth, Is. 


THE WHITEBOY. Re Lad of Ireland in 1842. 
Ly Mrs. *. TLALL. 
“Indisputably Mrs. Hall's rie ‘st novel. . . ‘The 


White hoy * is an excellent contribution to Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall’s Monthly Series.”— Atheneum. 

“ This forms the second novel of ‘Chapman and Hall's 
Monthly Series,’ a publication set on foot for the laudable 
purpose of breaking up the system of three-volume novels; 
a system which carries absurdity upon the face of it, and 
which practically has led to the production of piles of 
trash. Mrs. Hall’s style is easy, graceful, and effective. 
The death of Abel Richards, the middle-man, in which 
the Banshee or Death-herald is introduced, is described 


John Bull. 


In 2 vols. cloth, 1 fs. 

SOREL; or the Heiress of the 

De A Novel. 

Author of Two Old Men’s Tales.” 
or singular beauty. . . . The commencement 
and, very spirited attempt 
Evaminer. 
is its author's best invention, . .. We 
rarely real a book exciting so strong an interest. 
If the * Monthly Series,” opened by * Mount Sorel,” 
as it has begun, the old three-volume 
The world will no longer be wil- 
for rubbish, when, for fourteen, 
the best writers.”- 


MOUNT 





By the 
“A tale 


as it scems to us, 


*““* Mount Sorel’ 


system is at an end. 
ling to pay thirty shillings 
it can enjoy the best inventions of 
Athenwum. - 
raphy will be 

CANNING, 





The next Bie 

LIFE OF GEORGE 
By Roser Ber, 

Anthor of “ The Lives of the Poets,” &e 


THE 
Ke 





THE GREAT GERMAN ROMANCE, 
MHE NOVEL NEWSPAPER, Part 78, 
Price ls. 6¢. contains 
“The Jew,” an Ilisterical Romance, by C. Spindler, 


author of “Invalide,” &c.—‘*Abounds with incidents 
and characters amply sufficient to set up five common 
lists in their trade.” 

Lately published, Part 77, price 
Salamander,” a Naval Romance, by 
Part 76, price Is. 4d. containing 
Sketches of the French Revolution, 
75, price ls. 4d. containing, “ The Rose of 
Mrs. Carlen. 

The Novel Newspaper comprises the best works of 
the most popular authors of the day, printed without 
the slichtest abridgment. Catalogues forwarded, post- 
n receipt of a post 
Braver and Wyp, Farring 


9d. containing “The 
Eugene Sue. Also, 
“The Invalide, or 
"by Spindler.—Part 
Tistelon,” by 








; and all Booksellers - 
London: Printed by Josrrn Ciaye in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Rowrat 
Patmer and Josern Crayvron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; 
and Published by the aforesaid Joseru Ciavron,at 9, Wel 
lington Strect, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvanar, 6th Ssrreuven 1549. 
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